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This is a big country and to furnis 
nation-wide telephone service, the Be 
System has had to be big for a lon 
time. But in the last few years it hasn 
been nearly big enough. 


Even though we’ve broken all recorc 
and added more than 6,000,000 new tele 
phones in the past two years, there ar 


still about a million orders for servic 


that we haven’t been able to fill becaus 
of lack of equipment, switchboard 
cable and buildings. Many more Lon 
Distance circuits also are needed. 


It will take time and a lot of mone 
to make the Bell System big enough fc 
the nation’s needs but we’re on our wa 
—in a big way—to giving you more an 
better service than ever before. 
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Oh fora Day in June 


Mr. Fanrenueir is flirting with zero on number of accounts receivable with a 


the thermometer in Chicago as this ‘is 
being written. For some consolation we 
looked at the weather report for San 
Antonio and found it below freezing 
there, where the sunshine is supposed to 
spend the winter, and equally cold every- 
where else except Los Angeles and Miami 
and Tampa. But despite the cold our 
staff has waded through snow to obtain 
an unusually strong series of features 
for the April issue. One story, telling 
how a company handles a tremendous 


minimum of labor will be especially use- 
ful to a large number of our subscribers. 
Another shows how a filing problem was 
licked. For later issues we have in work 
two stories on unusual wholesale opera- 
tions, and another about a retail store 
which will show how manufacturers can 
increase sales in smaller cities. Did you 
see the story in the March 15 Newsweek 
about the Rockefeller activities in South 
America? A™MeErIcAN Business covered 
this development last June. 
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A Yardstick 
For Executive 
Incentive Plans 


Right at this time directors and 
chief executive officers are ask- 
ing such questions as these— 


® How much is a particular 
executive or group of execu- 
tives worth to the company? 


® How should executives be 
compensated? 


© Should they share in the 
profits? If so, to what extent? 


Considerable progress has been 
made in recent years in— 


determining more accurately 
equitable base salaries 
through the application of 
modern job evaluation tech- 
niques to executive positions; 


developing more effective in- 
centives through the applica- 
tion of an improved formula 
which takes into considera- 
tion base salaries, profit- 
sharing, and other employee 
benefits resulting in present 
or deferred cash value to the 
individual executive. 


The pamphlet entitled “A Yard- 
stick for Executive Incentive 
Plans,” which we will send on 
request, discusses the whole 
subject thoroughly, including 
the fundamental concept of in- 
centive plans, general purposes, 
common pitfalls and difficulties, 
individual and group incentive 
plans, distribution of incentives, 
administration, and tax prob- 
lems. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH 


CORPORATION 
Dept. 3B, 79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Readers Talk Back 


To the Editor: 


I enjoyed your very interesting article, 
“Business Talks Back to the Politicians,” 
in the February issue. 

However, I do not agree with your 
statement regarding Governor Stassen 
and the commodity markets. The 
Governor at no time criticized specula- 
tion or trading on the markets. He 
merely challenged the President’s state- 
ment on speculation and called to atten- 
tion it was those directly connected with 
the Government, who had inside in- 
formation, who were taking advantage 
of that information. 

Governor Stassen sent Pauley a tele- 
gram asking him if he was trading in the 
market and when Pauley refused to re- 
ply to the wire the Governor then made 
his charges, exposing those closely con- 
nected with our Federal Administration 
who were not only violating the Act, 
which had been passed specifically pro- 
hibiting government officials from trad- 
ing in commodities but, further, were 
making use of confidential information. 


In other words, those close to the Presi- 


dent were doing exactly what the Presi- 
dent had specifically criticized. 

Therefore, the Governor, rather than 
“win favor for himself” as you state, 
was doing a public service—Epmunp F. 
Mansvrez, president, E. L. Mansure Com- 
pany, Chicago 16, Ill. 

To the Editor: 

I have read the article “Business Talks 
Back to the Politicians” with consider- 
able interest. Certainly the attitude of 
business must be unanimous in recogniz- 
ing the advisability of presenting our 





side of the story. We will have a true and 
intelligent democracy only as long as all 
facts are known and discussed openly. 

We should, however, confine ourselves 
to the same truth in discussing the ad- 
visability of presenting information to 
the public. Specifically, I refer to the 
half-truth reference to former Governor 
Stassen. Certainly it should be made 
specifically clear that Mr. Stassen’s real 
interest was in revealing facts concern- 
ing trading by “insiders.” 

Certainly the author of your article 
does not intend to justify the exploiting 
of valuable Government information for 
personal gain in commodity market 
speculation. In all fairness to Mr. 
Stassen, we should present the entire 
story that he was opposed to Govern- 
ment officials using their position in 
market trading. 

We are certain that there is sufficient 
subject matter to be found concerning 
the subject of “Business Talking Back 
to the Politicians” without stooping to 
extraneous vilification—H. D. Gornow, 
Mankato, Minnesota. 


Messrs. Mansvure and Gorpon: Our fee! 
ing was that Mr. Stassen did more than 
expose Pauley, and it seemed to us tha! 
his attitude indicated that he disapproved 
of trading on the market. 

We doubt very much if there is any suc! 
thing as “valuable government informa 
tion,” which can be used for persona! 
gain in commodity market speculation 

The Government’s actions are so wel! 
reported that all one need do is read the 
newspapers. Certainly we do not intend 
to vilify Mr. Stassen. We are publishing 
your letters concerning this matter in an 
effort to clear the waters. Thank you 
ever so much for writing. 
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The Little Red Hen 
To the Editor: 


“And who will help me eat the bread?” 
asked the Little Red Hen! 

Your article, “Plan to Modernize the 
Building Industry,” in the February 
issue written by John Garth, recalls the 
story of the Little Red Hen. Everybody 
wants the bread but nobody will lift a 
finger to make it. That’s why Garth’s 
“solution” seems to be a little too pat to 
consider seriously. 

Especially when its success depends on 
extracting 50 million clams from industry 
and 250 million of the same from in- 
surance companies. (The banks are 
going to hate you!) 

And. even if, by some miracle, 50 mil- 
lion bucks should materialize, you’d have 
the devil’s own time getting 50 com- 
panies to agree on how it should be 
spent. (Remember the NAM’s industry 
programs?) 

To expect that manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, wholesalers, contractors, 
builders, unions, inspectors, and archi- 
tects are going to alter their time- 
honored business methods and systems 
simultaneously and according to directive 
is too much to expect and too good to 
be true. 

I'll wager that no municipality is 
going to take the initiative in changing 
its local building code to permit modern 
building materials and methods to be 
used in a noble experiment. 

Can you imagine the glorious confusion 
that would result from this program if 
just one group in the plan failed to 
function properly? (For example, the 
distribution of a mass order for 50,000 
sets of precut rafters, sills, etc., to the 
building sites.) 

Who erects these houses? Any contrac- 
tor who agrees to handle a project of 
this nature is going to make damn cer- 
tain that he controls the mechanics of 
this operation. And that leaves us exactly 
where we started.—Evcene P. Tuomas, 
Hartsdale, New York. 


Mr. Tuomas: No, the banks will not 
hate us. Banks usually do not lend on 
long terms, such as outlined in the 
article. This type of lending is scarcely 
a banking function, except in rare cases. 

Of course, it will be some trouble to 
do the things outlined in the article. We 
never said it would be easy. At no place 
in the article was there any suggestion 
of doing business by directive—our idea 
was that the whole enterprise be 
handled on a basis of mutual agreement. 

We do not see why it would be any more 
difficult to distribute 50,000 sets of pre- 
cut rafters to the building sites than it 
would be to distribute 50,000 sets of 
uncut rafters. 

You are right in that no municipality 
will take the initiative. That’s something 
the building industry must do. 

What we propose is considerably Jess 
than was done by private industry in 
building the tools of war, and we think 
that if we could do it for war, in- 
dustry should do it (at a fair profit) for 
the men who won the war. 
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Hers Your hnwer % 
EASIER, FASTER DISTRIBUTION 
OF INCOMING MAIL 





1rH a USPM Letter Opener to open envelopes in a matter of 
‘Ween and USPM Sorting Racks for quick distribution, you 
have a complete system for the handling of incoming mail. 

The Opener is a heavy duty, motor-driven unit built to meet rush- 
hour requirements. Automatic feed. Positive conveying principle and 
accurately ground knives assure thin, uniform trim. USPM Sorting 
Racks and Mailroom Tables provide systematic and convenient facilities 
for sorting incoming and outgoing mail. Rack shelves are adjustable. 

These units, like all USPM mailroom 
equipment, are the result of years of 
research devoted to the task of mech- 
anizing and systemizing mailroom 
operations. Let your USPM specialist 
show you these essential units. 


USPM Machines and Equipment 
Meet Every Mailroom Need 
USPM Sorting Racks USPM offers complete mailroom service. 
and Table Expert planning and equipment to meet your 


particular needs. Write Department AB-38 
for free ““Blueprint”’ folder. 


Metered Mail Systems ... Letter and Parcel Post Scales... Letter Openers ... Envelope Sealers 
Multipost Stamp Affixers ... Mailroom Equipment... Endorsographs . . . Ticketograph Systems 


JMMERCIAL 


U.S. POSTAL METER DIVISION NTROLS 


Rochester 2, New York ‘an @) 24 =1 @) 2-4 Oly, 


Commercial Controls Canada Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 
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National Battery Company Reports: 


$10,300 ANNUAL SAVING WITH DITTO! ce 


have 


$10,800 represents the yearly saving of the National Battery men 


Company through the use of a Ditto Order and Invoice System. sele 

This saving is typical. Hundreds of firms have learned that tiat 

Ditto, the One-Writing Business System, pays for itself many 

times over... through important economies in time and money. 

Equally as important, Ditto eliminates errors and confusion, 

coordinates activities. The flexibility of Ditto enables modern tren 

business to adapt it to every department. Thus, Ditto is equally nati 

A letter in effective in payroll, purchasing, order-billing and production. that 

* our files, from the Scott Large or small, your business can utilize Ditto to distinct 

Foresman Company, tes- advantage. 

tifies to this statement. To learn how National Battery saves | 
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Copy of the letter is $10,800 annually with Ditto, write con: 


available upon request. for your free copy of Case History 4201. res} 
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Fred Gurley, Santa Fe Rail- 
way president, was asked by a re- 
porter for a Chicago newspaper, 
“As a mentioned dark horse can- 
didate for the Presidency. of the 
United States, would you care to 
say what your ideas about reduced 
taxation would be if elected?” Mr. 
Gurley laughed and said, “I will 
not answer such a damn fool ques- 
tion.” And that was that. But we 
do not want it to rest there. It 
was not a damn fool question, in 
our opinion, though we were not 
the reporter who asked. The idea 
that a man of Gurley’s caliber is 
not presidential timber is a damn 
fool idea. Certainly he is better 
potential material than several of 
the candidates who are now howl- 
ing their woefully thin merits to 
high heaven. 


Businessmen, some of whom 
have undoubted talent for manage- 
ment, for 
selecting subordinates, for nego- 
tiating, run from the idea of 
political candidacy as if it were a 
plague. This is, it seems to us, ex- 
tremely unfortunate; almost a 
national tragedy. Can it be true 
that lawyers and country judges, 
military generals, or governors 
are the only tall timbers worthy of 
consideration for top government 
responsibilities? Running a great 
railroad such as the Santa Fe de- 
mands many qualifications similar 
to those required of the President. 
Certainly a man of Mr. Gurley’s 
caliber is better material than 
many other candidates. There are 


administration, for 
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railroad presidents who would not 
get our vote for any office above 
the county level; yet there are 
quite a few businessmen we would 
enjoy voting for much more than 
some of the announced hopefuls 
who are spending other people’s 
money in an effort to charm the 
voters or line up the powers in the 
smoke-filled rooms. We can think 
of one who is a member of the 
Santa Fe board, C. J. Whipple. 
Others who occur to us are: 
Robert Wood Johnson, Wm. 
B. Given, R. R. Deupree, Lewis H. 
Brown, Paul Hoffman. We say 
this in the full knowledge that 
some of the worst governors and 
senators of the past were business- 
men who went into politics. 


We Told You So Department. 
March of Business does not pre- 
tend to be a fortune teller and 
seldom sticks its neck out with a 
prediction, but last summer after 
a ride on the new Monon trains 
and a visit with the new manage- 
ment we did predict a lot of new 
life and new business for the 
Hoosier Line. Now we are happy 
to publish these percentage fig- 
ures; all increases are for Decem- 
ber 1947 as compared with De- 
cember 1946. Train 11, increase 
98.7 per cent; train 12, 219.7 per 
cent increase; train 14, 42.6 per 
cent increase; train 15, 86.5 per 
cent increase. This is the result of 
new, modern trains, with Diesel 
electric power, and something akin 
to Diesel electric power in the 
of the itself. 


management road 


These are Chicago-Indianapolis 
trains, which must compete with 
both New York Central and Penn- 
sylvania service between the two 


cities. 


John S. Coleman, president 
of Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, makes a point in com- 
menting on his company’s annual 
report, which we think ought to 
be widely explained to labor, to 
the public, and to government of- 
ficials, when he says: “Although 
profits in 1947 were 27 per cent 
higher than in 1941, they would 
actually buy less than the fewer 
dollars of profits in 1941. Profits 
in 1947, when measured by what 
they would buy, were actually 
lower than in 1941.” As all busi- 
nessmen know, a corporation is 
little different from a family; it 
isn’t so much what is earned, but 
what those earnings will buy, and 
corporate earnings today buy just 
a little less, relatively, than family 
earnings buy, when compared with 


previous years. 


Pyrene Manufacturing 
Company is setting a high stand- 
ard for responsibility for product 
performance these days. The com- 
that through 
some failure of its suppliers, its 


pany discovered 
product is not up to usual stand- 
ards. In large space advertising, 
Pyrene asks for return of more 
than half a million of its hand fire 
extinguishers. It takes courage to 
spend heavy sums advertising the 


fact that a product is faulty, and 
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This was a business 
we couldn’t sell! 


A little pile of ashes, a few charred papers—all 


that remains of a bright future. 


These were the records of a company—accounts 


receivable, tax records, inventory figures, 
and the rest—that thought its old safes 


and metal filing cases were adequate pro- 


tection. Now they are sorry we couldn’t sell 


them a modern Mosler “A” label safe! 


Fire insurance is necessary and practically 
every company carries it—yet 4 out 
of 10 firms never reopen their doors 


after losing their records in fire! 
You must protect your records. 


Steel files won’t save them in a real fire. 
And unless your safe carries an 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. label, 
you can’t depend on it. 


@ A new Mosler “A” label safe is the finest 
protection you can have. That “A” label shows 
it has passed the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc. toughest tests—4 hours of trial by fire, plus 
impact and explosion tests. It costs far less than 


you would expect—especially since you get a 


The convenience of a file Mosler “A” Label Safe with bur- lifetime of protection for your records at this 
with the safety of a safe. glary resistive chest for dual pro- 
Mosler insulated Record tection against fire and burglary. . ee . ” 
There’s a Mosler Safe to meet single premium . 
{ every requirement. You can choose 
oratories, Inc. Complete exactly the size-and interior 


protection! arrangement you need. 


For the full story of safes and safety, 
send coupon below for our booklet 


“WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT SAFES” 





The Mosler Safe Co. 
320 Sth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send free of charge your booklet 

“WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT SAFES.” 
NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. 

















ge Mosier 
Safe ¢ 


ne 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Makers of the U. S. Gold Storage Branch offices in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Vault Doors at Fort Knox, Ky. Portland, Ore., Washington, D. C. and principal cities. 
Factories: Hamilton, O. 


Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the World 
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to ask for its return. So many 
other half-hearted measures might 
have been tried that we’d like to 
take off our hats to the manage- 
ment men who approved this 
method of guarding their cus- 
tomers’ interests. 


Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. after 
reporting a slight loss in sales for 
January 1948, as compared with 
sales for the same month of 1947, 
now reports a February sales in- 
crease of 4.96 per cent. Sales for 
the first 2 months of 1948 total 
$18,553,327 compared with sales 
of $18,857,735 through February 
of 1947, a decrease of 1.61 per 
cent. The company recently opened 
a new million-dollar shopping 
center in St. Cloud, Minnesota, 23 
years after it opened its first small 
store in the same city. 


Container Corporation 
of America reports that invested 
capital per employee in 1943 was 
$3,545. This figure had grown by 
1947 to $4,818. In other words, it 
requires $1,273 more to provide a 
job at Container than it did 4 short 
years ago. We must make every- 
body understand that if there are 
to be jobs, there must also be pro- 
visions to finance the purchase of 
tools and equipment which make 
those jobs possible. 


Donald W. Meyer, president 
of The Trucksell Company, said 
recently, “Changing economic con- 
ditions, which indicate the sellers’ 
market has virtually disappeared, 
will increase the tempo among all 
businesses as competitive selling is 
renewed in the buyers’ market.” 
Which is just about the same thing 
we say in the leading article in this 
issue, which begins on page 8. 


Inventory Reserves are being 
set up by many of the most astute 
managements in the country. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company provides 
reserves of $6,500,000 for possible 
inventory price declines, inflated 
cost of property additions and re- 
placements, foreign losses, and 
other contingencies. A. E. Staley 
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Manufacturing Company, Deca- 
tur, Illinois, corn and soy bean 
processor, has created a reserve 
of $2,500,000 for future price 
adjustments. 


Inventory Policies of a num- 
ber of companies at this time are 
extremely cautious. Aldens, for 
example, reports merchandise in- 
ventory and “on order” as 15 per 
cent under inventory position at 
the end of 1946. The company’s 
sales in 1947 were $79,248,308, 
which was a gain of more than $9 
million over 1946. The company 
added 98,500 credit customers in 
1947 without relaxing credit. 


Dividends. At a recent share- 
holders’ meeting the president of 
a great company was berated by a 
stockholder for not paying higher 
dividends. This stockholder, it 
seems, thinks that everything 
shown as surplus is cash in the 
bank. He seems unable to under- 
stand that the company cannot 
parcel out brick and mortar, ma- 
chines and inventory to the stock- 
holders. What we would like to 
remind this gentleman and other 
stockholders of all corporations is 
that English companies followed 
a high dividend policy to the point 
where plant modernization and re- 
placement were impossible. And 
England lost its world trade par- 
tially for this reason. As far back 
as 25 years ago, Galsworthy was 
pointing out in at least one, and 
possibly more of his great novels, 
that high dividends demanded by 
the English gentry were going to 
be ruinous. Almost everybody loves 
high dividends, but the smart 
stockholders want the company to 
retain enough to keep the plant 
modern, the corporation growing 
and expanding. 


Population of These United 
States is now estimated, by the 
Bureau of the Census, to be 145,- 
350,000, which is about 5,000,000 
more than the estimates for the 
population in 1950. At the time 
of the 1940 census, it was estimated 
the population would reach 144 


million about 1955. Well, we are 
7 years ahead of the estimates. 
These population figures are one 
of the factors in the recent in- 
ability of the country’s production 
machine to keep up with demand. 
Every business executive needs to 
study the population figures with 
utmost care if he wants his busi- 
ness to expand as fast as the 
market as a whole is expanding. 


Armour’s sale of its Luxor cos- 
metic business to Lever Brothers 
ought to reassure those individuals 
who fear that a few big companies 
are getting too big, and that in 
time a few great companies will 
control everything. There was a 
time when it looked as if the 
packers were going to get into 
everything. At one time Armour 
and Company set out to become a 
big factor in the grape juice busi- 
ness. Cal P. Rodgers, a_ then 
famous aviator, was hired to per- 
form the spectacular feat of flying 
from coast to coast. Mr. Rodgers’ 
plane was decorated with advertis- 
ing of Armour’s Grape Juice and 
a national sales campaign was 
built around the flight, which was 
then a national sensation. The 
flight was made in short hops, and 
a private railroad car went along 
the same route as the plane; the 
railroad car was used as living 
quarters for the aviator and his 
crew of repairmen and ground em- 
ployees. But Armour and Com- 
pany despite its vast power could 
not overtake Welch, which was 
well established in the grape juice 
field. In the many years that 
Armour and Company have been 
attempting to build a business on 
Luxor cosmetics, other cosmetic 
companies have come up and built 
whopping big sales, many times as 
big as the $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 
sales of Armour’s Luxor line. As 
a merchandiser of meat products 
Armour would be difficult to beat, 
but there is a limit to the number 
of lines which can be sold by any 
company successfully, and the big 
companies stub their toes just 
often enough to prove that there 
is always room for smaller ones. 
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ar : houses reported gains. Nearly all trial 
The clamor for goods at any price isdying,andtheold = o¢ ihe established automobile ies 


backlogs are getting thin in places. But there isa big manufacturers say that deale) ing 


strata of buyers ready to buy if we go out, seek them backlogs are larger today than « plier 
year ago. dise. 

The classified advertising pages comy 
in many cities are still jamme:| have 


vigorously, and give them sound reasons to buy now 





with almost frantic appeals for equi} 
more help. dise 
By Eugene Whitmore What is the meaning of this othe 
mixed news? For the first time ii Al 
8 years businessmen are hearing diter 
USINESS leaders are watching Certain railroads reported de- reports of economy waves, buyei coun 
business weather signals more creases in carloading, saying that slowdowns, slack demand. Several ting 
carefully than at any other time — other railroads which enjoyed in- _ big, astutely managed companies acro: 
in the past 8 years. creases may be profiting by have made no secret of sever mere 
Some of the signals are mere _ heavier coal traffic. economy measures and postpone Ww 
straws in the wind. Others may be A Chicago tailor, whose prices ment of building and other ex com] 
truly significant. jumped from $65 to $135 in 3 pansion plans. to re 
The current most baffling prob- —_—-years, complains that his business Spending by business in som mom 
lem of business is to decide what is off 40 per cent. cases is being put off in the hop: Som 
each straw or sign means, and Night club, tavern, roadhouse, that prices will soften. Business little 
what to do about them. This will and high-priced restaurant owners men are talking of the “lull” as them 
be discussed, but not until we put —_ report severe slackening in trade. __ if it were widespread. One business buyi 
on the record some of the straws A western merchant’ writes, man complains, “My customers no coulc 
the current winds are blowing “Maybe it is Lent, income tax longer call me to put heat on for Ww 
about ; they are, to name a few: time, or the drop in commodity better delivery than salesmen can thou 
One big rubber manufacturer prices, but whatever it is, the bot- promise. Some of my competitors were 
announces cutting of production tom has dropped out of our sales _ can offer immediate delivery.” item: 
by 30 per cent. recently.” ' There is much speculation about prod 
Gamble-Skogmo announced Jan- Considerable unemployment, due _ whether all these reports are warn- faste 
uary 1948 sales of $8,855,930, as to lack of demand, exists in the ings of an impending depression. spite 
compared with sales of $9,610,746 popular-priced dress manufactur- Many people in business seem ob- macl 
in January 1947—a decrease of __ ing field. sessed with the idea that we will gress 
7.85 per cent. Many department stores, radio go from a boom to a depression got | 
Kaiser-Frazer announced a shops, and some clothing mer- They do not consider that perhaps got ; 
shutdown of its night shift; many chants are advertising price cuts. there are shades in between pur old e 
observers thought this to be the As there is to so many other white and pure black. That ther Te 
result of unsold cars held by questions, there is another side to may be an area of many shades of of in 
dealers. this picture. A number of corpora- gray in between does not, it seems, for s 
Backlogs of high-priced cars _ tions reported larger sales in 1947, occur to them. rich 
are sagging. Used car prices are but profits considerably below And right here is the problem comy 
down. 1946. Yet the National City — that business will tackle in 1948. with 
Florida hotel operators are Bank’s compilation of 1947 profits | As demand begins to slacken what ably 
complaining of slow business, when for 960 manufacturing companies can be done to maintain sales‘ amot 
_ severe weather in the north and - shows gains of 50.2 per cent over Are there remedies, or must we the 
east should have sent thousands 1946. reconcile ourselves to a depression? ager 
more to enjoy the warm weather For every pessimistic item about | Suppose we examine that question climk 
there. sales there is usually an optimistic _ carefully. 
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The best approach to it is to 
ask ourselves, “Who has been buy- 
ing the past 8 years?” What we 
need to do is to analyze sales of the 
past 8 years and see who has been 
responsible for them. 

For a long time now a heavy 
percentage of sales has been made 
only to the most aggressive buyers, 
both in the consumer and indus- 
trial fields. The hard-hitting 
buyers have had expediters travel- 
ing the country calling on sup- 
pliers, demanding more merchan- 
dise. Large retailers, industrial 
companies, and big manufacturers 
have set up machinery to procure 
equipment, supplies, and merchan- 
dise regardless of the fact that 
others were neglected. 

All of us remember the expe- 
diters who flew around the 
country in private airplanes put- 
ting the heat on suppliers to come 
across with deliveries of scarce 
merchandise. 

We need to remember that some 
companies went from idle plants 
to roaring beehives of industry the 
moment the defense boom hit. 
Some of these companies showed 
little restraint in buying; some of 
them, at least, seemed intent on 
buying everything the expediters 
could corral. 

While all this was going on, 
thousands of smaller companies 
were unable to buy many needed 
items. The result was that our 
production machine wore out 
faster than it was replaced, de- 
spite the heavy additions to the 
machine in some quarters. The ag- 
gressive, war materials producers 
got what they wanted while others 
got along as best they could with 
old equipment. 

To put it plainly, a large share 
of industrial buying has been done, 
for some years past, by the newly 
rich of business. The thousands of 
companies who never were bothered 
with excess earnings have prob- 
ably bought less than normal 
amounts. We are thinking now of 
the thousands of business man- 
agers who nervously watched sales 
climb, as they desperately figured 

(Continued on page 36) 
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‘Easy’ Money Is Disappearing 


As far back as a year ago sales began to slump 
for some luxury items. Now the slump has hit 
lower-priced goods, and some recently scarce 
capital goods. But this is no cause for alarm, 
for there are many buyers most every seller has 
neglected. Who are they? How can they be 
found? When will they start buying? This report 
tells about this secondary group of buyers which 
is probably bigger than the group which has re- 
cently shown sharply increasing sales resistance 























Commodity Prices vs. 
onsumer Demand 





Yes, of course commodity prices are important, but 
they are only one factor in today’s conditions. So long 
as consumer demand and family buying power are 
maintained, we need not fuss about a near depression 





By Robert ol. Sbilavene 


Economist, Stein, Hall & Company 


ERTAINLY the most impor- 

tant economic event of the past 
12 months was the commodity 
break in early February. The 
dramatic fall which reduced most 
grain prices by 20 per cent or 
more turned many businessmen’s 
thoughts from worries over in- 
flation to concern about recession. 
And the uppermost thought in 
everyone’s mind was: “Does this 
spell the end of the postwar era of 
expansion?” 

The commodity break itself was 
not unexpected. In the January 
issue of AMERICAN Business we 
wrote: 

“It would not take much to 
send a wave of selling through the 
Chicago pits and there would be 
large-scale unloading of the cash 
article if futures took a sustained 
fall. Between present prices and 
Government support levels there is 
a wide vacuum; grains can come 
down a good third before they hit 
the bottom. Commodity declines 
would bring with them certain in- 
evitable inventory losses for scat- 
tered companies; they would cer- 
tainly inject a note of caution into 
the entire business picture.” 

But no matter how much we may 
discount the future, the shock of 
the event is always felt. When com- 
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modities tumbled, stocks went 
through their worst sessions in 
months, more from a nervous ap- 
prehension over the future than 
from a feeling of surprise over 
developments. Because commodity 
declines in the past have often 
been associated with business de- 
clines, there was a natural tend- 
ency to draw the conclusion that 
this time would be no exception to 
the rule. 

So this is a good time for busi- 
ness to pause and consider the out- 
look for the more distant future. 
Long-term estimates must always 
contain a large element of guess- 
work and must always be subject 
to revision. But the basic question 
of whether the next 3 to 5 years 
will see contraction or expansion 
is important because it enters into 
decisions which must be made here 
and now. On what can we base our 
planning ahead for the longer run? 

Probably the most important 
single factor in the economic pic- 
ture-of the future is the expanded 
role of the Government in sustain- 
ing purchasing power. With its 
present commitments on the na- 
tional debt, with its manifold 
social service agencies, with its 
vast veteran program, and with 
its network of corporations and 


administrations, the Government 
cannot cut its expenditures below 
a level of at least some $30 billion 
a year. This includes $10 billion 
for the Armed Services but does 
not take into consideration our 
expenditures for European ait. 
Not only is it apparent that the 
Government is the most powerful 
force in sustaining the over-all 
level of business, but fortunately 
for business, its expenditures ave 
not liable to decrease if economic 
conditions worsen ; in fact, just the 
reverse is true. Thus a large frac- 
tion of our national income will be 
underwritten by federal and state 
outlays. Certainly the economic 
implications of such a stabilizing 
source of income should be reas- 
suring to those who regard the 
future with uncertainty. 

But many businessmen are wor- 
ried about the ability of consumer 
purchasing power to absorb our 
enormously enlarged volume of in- 
dustrial output. By the end of this 
year we will be turning out half 
again as many goods as we were jn 
1939; obviously this requires a 
mass market half again as large 
as before the war. Those who find 
it hard to believe that incomes can 
keep pace with production might 
profit from a study by Arno H. 
Johnson of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company. Mr. Johnson, who is 
the president of the advertising 
agency, points out in his study 
that in 1948: 

“The surplus income of individ- 
uals available for discretionary 
spending or saving will be about 
three-and-a-half times the highest 
prewar levels. This is after taking 
full account of the higher tax level 
and allowing for a 60 per cent in- 
crease since 1940 in consumer 
prices applicable to basic living 
costs.” 
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Here are the figures: 
AVERAGE U. S. FAMILY INCOME 
1940 1948 


TOTAL INCOME ....:. $2,240 $5,174 
Food, clothing, housing, 

and household operation 1,408  2,25% 
Taxes 74 543 
Surplus for discretionary 

spending 2,378 

The amount available for dis- 
cretionary spending — and _ this 
does not take into account the 
huge backlog of savings—is more 
than the entire family income of 
1940. 

This tremendous 
market must also be viewed in the 
light of the still very low ratio of 
consumer debt to total national 
income and the still unrealized 
dynamic potential of our growth 
in population. While it is true that 
many pipelines are being filled in 
soft goods and in_ consumer 
there is an 


consumer 


durables, cnormous 
vacuum in housing and 
mobiles alone which could provide 


economic stimulation for another 


auto- 


3 years at least. 

Many businessmen are aware 
that consumer purchasing power 
is essentially a passive factor in 
our economy, that it depends for 
its buoyancy on a high rate of 
activity in the investment sphere 
of building new plant and equip- 
ment. A high rate of government 
expenditure and a large backlog 
of savings and demand may 
cushion consumer demand for the 
time being, but in the long run it 
is the level of activity in business 
expansion that counts. What is 
the outlook here? 

The McGraw-Hill 
Company has recently completed 
a survey of just this question. 
They find that at the end of 1947 
only 64 per cent of the private 
postwar expansion of plant and 
equipment had been completed and 
that business planned to spend al- 
most as much in 1948 as in the 
record year just past. Further- 
more, the reporting executives in- 
dicated that they intended to go 
ahead with their plans even if busi- 
ness fell off by as much as 20 
per cent. 

By the beginning of 1949 the 


Publishing 
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Average U.S. Family Income 


TOTAL INCOME 


Food, clothing, housing, and household 


operation. . ‘ 


Taxes 


Surplus for discretionary spending 


1940-1948 
- $2,240 $5,174 


1,408 2,253 
74 543 
758 2,378 


So long as the margin between income and the expenditure for the necessities 
of life remains as it is, American business ought to continue to be very good 


McGraw-Hill finds that 


postwar expansion will be 85 per 


study 


cent complete. But the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisors, 
looking still further ahead, sees a 
vast field for private investment 
stretching well into the future. 
The council sees a need for big 
boosts in the output of our steel, 
electrical power, and other basic 
industries. Our electrical power 
reserve is only 1 per cent of cur- 
rent output instead of the normal 
15 per cent. And this is not all. 
The council stresses that within 
10 years 45 per cent of our exist- 
ing highways will have to be re- 
built, not to mention building new 
roads that are badly needed. Our 
air and rail transport facilities 
must also be expanded and reno- 
vated. In addition to the huge de- 
mand for housing, a $75 billion 
opportunity for investment exists 


in city improvements and develop- 
ments. Agricultural methods must 
be overhauled ; our educational and 
health levels must be lifted. The 
council sees no lack of expansion 
opportunities. 

The long-term outlook must, of 
necessity, be uncertain. But there 
is no reason, in the light of the 
potential opportunities we face, 
to regard the future with resigned 
pessimism. The short-run poses 
questions of a different nature. 
Our commodity crack cannot help 
but accelerate the gradual shift to 
a buyers’ market which we have 
been experiencing in one line after 
another. Its effects will probably 
not be felt at once. It is true that 
farm incomes may be cut by as 
much as $2.5 billion, but con- 
sumer purchasing power will bene- 
fit in exchange. Inventory losses 


(Continued on page 53) 
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EVERAL years ago a Chicago 
salesman and his wife were 
driving out on Chicago’s south side 
to see one of their customers about 
some real estate. “Wouldn’t it be 
convenient if we had a telephone 
in the car?” The woman asked 
her husband, and that became one 
of their favorite topics of discus- 
sion. The salesman, whom we’ll call 
Thad Davidson, since he prefers to 
remain anonymous, said that they 
even suggested the idea to the Bell 
Telephone Company. 

And now, the Davidson Realty 
Company has a mobile telephone, 
but Thad Davidson’s wife has 
given up the real estate business 
for more pressing duties in her 
home. “And she didn’t get to use 
the telephone while we were in busi- 
ness together,” he said. 

Radiotelephone service is not a 
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Salesmen, professional 


men, service men, expe- 
diters, and a host of other 
business people find that 
a telephone in the auto- 
mobile cuts costs, saves 
time, increases the calls 
per day, and improves 
service to all customers. 
A report on the costs and 
advantages of the new 
mobile telephone service 





Expediter Preston Miller of Pioneer 
Paper Stock Company is alerted .. . 


new idea, however. It linked ¥ each call cannot be compared to 


Catalina Island to California in 
1920, and the service to ocean 
liners dates back to 1928. But the 
everyday practicality of mobile 
telephone service is new. The first 
such system in the United States 
approved by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission began in 
St. Louis in June 1946. Chicago 
got the service the following Oc- 
tober, and New York in November. 
Mobile telephones were soon used 
by many cities in the country. 

An asset to businessmen like 
Thad Davidson in Chicago, the 
mobile telephone is still out of 
reach for the average automobile 
owner. The $25 installation charge 
is incidental to the expense of put- 
ting in an oversized battery and 
generator to take care of the unit. 
The service charge and cost of 


the expense of an ordinary tele- 
phone. Consider, for example, the 
price Davidson pays for his mobile 
unit. The minimum amount he can 
pay the telephone company each 
month is $25.50, which includes a 
$15 service charge, $7 for a maxi- 
mum of 20 calls, and tax. Addi- 
tional calls are 30 cents each for 
3 minutes, 5 cents for each added 
minute. These rates vary slightly. 
depending upon the zone (there ar 
three in Chicago) and the type of 
service. Davidson has the general 
service and can reach any othe: 
telephone he wishes. There is a 
dispatch service, for calls only be- 
tween a mobile unit and another 
telephone, and a signaling service 
which permits no conversation, 
only prearranged signals. 
Admittedly no instrument for 
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exchanging the latest gossip with 
a neighbor, the unit is proving a 
tremendous aid to _ businesses 
throughout the country. For men 
like Thad Davidson it is a big 
time saver. When he is out of his 
office, as he is much of the time, he 
is still in constant touch with it. 
Many times, trips back to his office 
have been saved by a telephone call. 
Often he will be showing property 
to a customer in a neighborhood 
when he will get a call saying that 
another person in the same neigh- 
horhood is interested in something 
he has to sell. Without the auto 
telephone, he might drive back to 
his office before hearing about the 
second customer, thus necessitat- 
ing another trip to the same place. 
Of course, one might say that tele- 
phones are always available. But 
in residential areas, that isn’t al- 
ways the case, and a great deal of 
time can be wasted searching for 
them. 

Davidson recently made use of 
the telephone in a way that illus- 
trates its practicality. He was due 
at a bank by 2 p.m., had a short 
time to get there, but wasn’t sure 
of the exact address. With his 
auto telephone he wasted no time 
rushing to call at the corner drug 
store, but jumped into his car and 
started out in the general direction 
of the bank. A quick call over his 
telephone got him the address of 
the bank, directions for getting 
there, and gave assurance to the 
party meeting him that he was on 
the way. He was there on time and 
the deal was closed. It might not 
have been possible without the 
mobile unit. 

The mobile telephone is being 
put to use in many different busi- 
nesses. Salesmen are finding it al- 
most invaluable. Morris Green of 
the A. J. Thomas Cash Register 
Company in Chicago is enthusias- 
tic about its value. In selling Na- 
tional cash registers and posting 
machines, Green spends a lot of 
time checking the needs of his cus- 
tomers. He often buys machines 
second hand and repairs them for 
resale, since there is such a short- 
age now. His mobile unit aids him 
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in much the same way it helps the 
real estate salesman. It saves him 
time, unnecessary trips to and 
from his office, and enables him to 
see more people and cover more 
territory than heretofore. 

While away from his office one 
day recently, Green got a call from 
his secretary, relaying a message 
from a firm that was just putting 
four posting machines up for sale. 
These machines are hard to buy 
today. He happened to be in the 
neighborhood, reached the office 
within 8 minutes, and had written 
a check to pay for the machines a 
few minutes later. Before he could 
get out of the office there were 
eight other dealers there, all wait- 
ing to see the machines. Green 
learned that he was one of ten 
dealers to be notified of the sale. 
Without his mobile telephone, he 


pe ae 
tog: 
So 


would have been just another pro- 
spective buyer cooling his heels in 
the office, with a one to nine chance 
of making the purchase. 

The telephone has uses other 
than in strict business dealings, of 
course, although, as was men- 
tioned before, the expense doesn’t 
encourage chitchat. Green recently 
found a use that may or may not 
have been profitable. He was at the 
Chicago Stadium watching some 
boxing matches when some of his 
cronies called his home to get him 
in their card game at a Chicago 
hotel. His wife took the message, 
and being an understanding wife, 
rang his auto telephone. His tele- 
phone rang and a red light went 
on. The red light stayed on, and 
when Green returned to his car a 
few minutes later, he knew that 


(Continued on page 50) 


. . » by Bob Katovich at the main office and learns that a company truck is 
tied up by traffic in a Chicago alley only two or three blocks away from him 
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Instruction for junior Ediphone operators from the stenographic division is one phase of training at The Northern Trust 
Company. Pages learn pronunciation, spelling, definition, correct usage of words most commonly heard in Ediphone work 


This Training Plan Cuts 
Worker Shortage 





The Northern Trust Company prepares high-school 
graduates for careers in many of its various depart- 
ments. Last year 100 pages were elevated to more re- 
sponsible positions after they had spent one hour 
each day for 6 to 8 months in the training section 





23-year-old youth, clean-cut 
and well-dressed, recently 
strode into The Northern Trust 
Company in Chicago looking for a 
job. Making a favorable impres- 
sion with the personnel interviewer, 
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Jim was sent to the training sec- 
tion of the bank and talked with 
Miss Grace Maggart, section head. 

He took the aptitude tests, 
which indicated intelligence and 
fitness for a job in the bank. How- 


ever, Jim had no business ex- 
perience, since the 4 years follow- 
ing high school graduation wer« 
spent in the Army. But The 
Northern Trust Company is 
equipped for such situations, and 
Jim was soon slated for training 
in either the bookkeeping or proof 
division, from which he could work 
into a teller’s position or that of 
supervisor with authority to pay 
checks—that is, verify signatures. 
pay the date and amount, and 
break them into smaller units for 
bookkeepers. 

Jim’s case was a little different 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Experienced operators teach pages 


Grace Maggart, head of the training section, interviews every applicant who 
how to run the IBM proof machines 


comes into the department after initial screening by the personnel division 


Instruction in the operation of the adding machine is 


In a class in orientation, policies, business procedure 
given to students who seem best fitted for this work 


and methods of the bank are explained and then discussed 


i 


Beginners and advanced students type to the rhythm of Refresher courses in dictation have helped apprentices 
musical recordings to develop timing, speed, accuracy to qualify for stenographic work in other departments 
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Savings in Producing 
Internal Reports 





Standard Accident Insurance Company of Detroit 
finds ways to cut costs and save time in reproducing 
50 statements and reports monthly and other annual 
reports which are used within the organization office 





By, Dd, G. Baird 


ENSATIONAL savings of time 
and labor, and the reduction of 
peak seasonal loads from months 
to weeks, have been effected at 
Standard Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, Detroit, by reproducing re- 
ports and statements of many 
kinds as originally written in long- 
hand, according to C. F. Flecken- 
stein, manager of the administra- 
tion department. 

This company is one of the 
oldest and largest casualty in- 
surance and bonding organizations 
in the country and _ operates 
branches and service offices in 
many cities, in addition to having 
more than 10 thousand agents and 
representatives who cover practi- 
cally every community. Its lines 
include all forms of casualty in- 
surance, property insurance and 
bonding, automobile insurance, 
personal liability, workmen’s com- 
pensation and employers’ liability, 
personal and group accident and 
sickness, group hospital and sur- 
gical expense, burglary, glass 
breakage—just about everything, 
in fact, except life and fire in- 
surance ; and the fire insurance is 
handled by the Planet Insurance 
Company, a subsidiary. 

All of this entails an immense 
volume of paper work, with many 
copies of some of the reports and 
statements, and the company has 
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long employed the most modern 
office equipment of all kinds. 
Nevertheless, there was much room 
for improvement, as is evident 
from the facts recited below. As 
Mr. Fleckenstein explained: 
“Our various departments pre- 
pare many reports, statements, 
and work sheets of one kind or an- 
other in longhand. Many of these 
reports were sent first to analyti- 
cal clerks for the preparation of 
statements, then to Comptometer 
operators for checking, then to 
statistical typists for typing, 
back to Comptometer operators 
for rechecking, then to the dupli- 
cating department for reproduc- 
tion. When, therefore, equipment 
which can be used for reproducing 
any kind of paper work without 
any special preparation was 
brought to our attention, we felt 
that if our executives and depart- 
ments would accept reports in 
longhand, the analytical clerks 
could prepare the statements on 
the prescribed forms in the first 
place, the Comptometer operators 
would have to check them only 
once, and they would be immedi- 
ately available for reproduction, 
thus eliminating all typing and 
one of the checking operations. 
“With this end in view, we in- 
stalled such a machine on a trial 
basis last summer, tested it, es- 


timated the savings which might 
be effected by using this method, 
then called in our major execu- 
tives, showed them examples of the 
work done by it, suggested ways in 
which it could be used, and asked 
their opinions of it. Mr. F. S. 
Brown, our vice president and 
secretary, was quick to see the 
many advantages of this method. 
as were other top flight officials, 
but they wanted to make sure that 
all others concerned considered ii 
practical. Hence we arranged 
similar demonstrations for junior 
executives, department managers, 
and supervisors, in separate 
groups, and invited their com- 
ments and criticisms. 

“The general consensus was 
that the method had so many ad- 
vantages, and the potential econ 
omies were so great, that they 
would accept almost anything 
which previously had been typed, 
provided the handwritten copy 
was clear and easily readable and 
was on forms similar to those then 
in use. 

“We then asked them to suggest 
reports and other paper work that 
might be reproduced in this way. 
They suggested several which had 
involved a large amount of time 
and labor and some of which had 
frequently been delayed because of 
congestion in the typing depart 
ment. The number has since grown 
until we now reproduce more than 
twenty statements from the ac- 
counting department, about 
twenty from the investment de 
partment, and fifteen or more from 
other departments —a total of 
more than fifty statements which 
must be prepared monthly, to say 
nothing of annual ones which con- 
tribute so greatly to our peak 
load at the beginning of each year. 

“Some of the forms had to be 
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Handposted reports, instead of being typed and checked 
after typing for errors, are now copied and used ‘‘as is’’ 


Large size records and reports were once a headache to 
copy, but originals are now sent to the copying machine 


enlarged a bit to accommodate 
handposting, and we also had to 
train our clerks to write legibly. 
This is largely a matter of prac- 
tice, of course, but we have found 
that a good way to encourage them 
to write more carefully is to re- 
mind them that their copy will be 
read by an identified executive. 
“Two other considerations must 
also be mentioned in this connec- 
tion: Copy must be written on 
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translucent paper, and_ suitable 
pens and ink must be used. We 
furnish our clerks good fountain 
pens, with interchangeable points, 
and they use either India ink or an 
intense black ink. 

“We usually require about six 
to twenty copies of reports which 
we reproduce in this way and the 
savings effected range from about 
40 to 70 per cent or better, as 
compared with former methods of 


Different kinds of card records need copying, even if only 
a few copies are needed. They are now copied as written 


A 
4 
ia 
2 

a 

Ps 

s 
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From records written with extra care, on translucent paper 
this machine turns out copies of originals at a big saving 


duplicating. Where more than 
twenty copies are required, some 
other methods are less expensive.” 

One of the most 
examples of the new method, and 


remarkable 


one which was analyzed in detail, 
is a unit report card which all 
casualty insurance companies are 
required to submit to state 
bureaus. Such a card is made up 
for each risk written, showing the 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Mr. Natovich’s own office is also used as a display room. A Standard Georgian desk, green leather davenport, walnut heart 
figure Flexwood walls, dark brown leather chairs complete the ensemble. The ‘‘scene’’ out of the window is a photo-mural 


Package Selling Clicks 
In Oftice Furniture 





Sales jump when Spak and Natovich remodel store and 
show furniture in nine completely furnished model 
offices. Each office is priced as a “‘package’’ or the 
customer may select individual pieces to fit needs 





LTHOUGH the new display 
rooms of Spak and Natovich 
were opened only in late December 
1947, and are not yet completely 
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furnished, the company is learning 
that sales can easily be increased 
when office furniture and equip- 
ment are properly displayed. 


One of the biggest discoveries is 
that businessmen prefer to bu) 
office furniture and equipment in « 
package. Instead of a buyer hav 
ing to go around a big display 
room, selecting a desk here, a chai: 
there, and tables, lamps, and ac- 
cessories somewhere else, Spak anc 
Natovich make it possible for « 
customer to walk into any one of 
a number of completely furnished 
model offices and buy everything in 
the office at one price ; of course, if 
he does not want certain items, he 
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One of the nine model offices, 12 by 14 feet, has a Sloane 
modern desk, Milwaukee chairs, end tables, a davenport 


Another modern desk, leather posture and side chairs, 
other modern accessories can give a small office prestige 


may substitute or make other 
selections, but the idea of selling 
from completely furnished rooms 
is proving highly successful in the 
brief time which the company has 
had it on trial. 

Recently a call came through 
from Milwaukee. “Understand you 
have a number of completely fur- 
nished offices on display. Can we 
come down and see them?” the 
prospect asked. An appointment 
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was made and a day or two later 
the prospect appeared. This pros- 
pect placed a handsome order dur- 
ing this one visit, saying that it 
was the only place he could find 
where he could see how his offices 
would look when furnished. 

In an old, five-story building, 
long leased by the company, but 
recently purchased, Spak and 
Natovich have created three well- 
decorated display floors where 


A leather top Chippendale National Cabinet desk, wing 
chairs, a fireplace (not shown) create an executive office 





One end of the second floor grouping of private offices 
and varied furniture shows buyers how offices will look 


complete lines of wood and metal 


furniture and office accessories are 
shown. The second floor is divided 
into nine private rooms, or offices, 
each completely furnished with 
different types of furniture and 
accessories. 

Three of the nine offices are 
planned for top executives, and 
six are junior or department exec- 
utive offices, with furnishings and 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Help for the Man Who 
Can’t Handle Liquor 


OONER or later every business 

acquires one. We will call him 
Homer Lushwell, a one-time 
trusted and efficient employee. But 
he has taken to the firewater on 
such a scale that he is no longer 
of any value to the company. He 
has a good record, is a lovable 
fellow, has a splendid wife and 
family, and no one wants to hand 
him the blue ticket. Often he has 
so much personality that half a 
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Sooner or later every business executive must face the 
problem of dealing with an employee who has become a 
‘*hopeless’’ drunk. Alcoholics Anonymous, with a record 
of rehabilitating 50,000 men, may have the best answer 





By Wilham Augshurger 


dozen other employees will neglect 
their work to carry on for him 
while he plumbs the depths of 
alcoholic degradation. 

A growing problem in most 
every business concern today is 
what to do with the Homer Lush- 
wells. Not all Homers are indis- 
pensable, but a great many of 
them are, especially in smaller 
firms where they are keymen and 
an operation has been built around 
their special talents and skills. In 
other cases, they are either old 
associates of an executive who 
hesitates to be the executioner, or 
employees with long years of loyal 
service where sentiment precludes 
summary action. 

But what specifically can be 
done for these bottle-enslaved 
people? Directly, nothing, say 
veteran ex-drunks who have found 
sobriety in a 13-year old movement 
known as Alcoholics Anonymous. 
An executive can, and often does, 
finance a dehydrating treatment 
in one of many “cure” institutions 
—which has little permanent value 
—but he can’t push a subordinate 
into the AA program, any more 
than he can push him into a re- 
ligion and expect tangible results. 

Indirectly, through tolerance 
and understanding of what is be- 
hind alcoholic enslavement, a busi- 
ness executive is able to view the 
problem from a different light. 





- drunks no longer find their past 


Many executives who have evi 
denced intense interest in speeche 
on the subject delivered by AA’. 
at luncheon clubs and _ simila: 
gatherings have returned to thei) 
desks with an entirely differen! 
concept of what alcoholism really 
is—an incurable but arrestabl 
disease, and nothing else. Througli 
this new concept, AA’s or ex 


lives a stigma or bar to promotion. 
In fact, they are better employees 
because the very core of the pro 
gram which they embrace provides 
for honesty with self and all 
others, tolerance, and humility. 
A drunk, and we are not speak 

ing of spree drinkers who ge! 
plastered now and then at conven 
tions and then leave it alone, is no 
longer considered a weakling lack- 
ing in self discipline who should 
be banished from society as if h 
had the bubonic plague. Some 
where along the way, usually nea 
middle-age, he has crossed the lin 
from a controlled drinker to th: 
helpless stage. He is afflicted wit! 
a malady that has baffled medica 


science. Some persons have calle:' 








the wild craving a neurosis or 
symptom of some unknown organi 
or mental condition. 

But no matter. Will power ani 
the old moxie, the AA’s say, neve 


cured tuberculosis, cancer, © 
diabetes. The drunk is in the sam coor 
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OUR secretary sits in a chair nearly 2,000 
hours a year. Isn’t it good sense and good 
business to make sure that her chair is comfortable, 
to reduce fatigue and improve her productivity? 


Look at this Goodform Aluminum Chair No. 
2123. Five adjustments permit it to be fitted to any 
individual, and thus provide good seated posture 
and practical working comfort. It is specifically 
designed for use by secretaries, stenographers, typ- 
ists and machine operators. 

Goodform Aluminum Chairs have welded joints. 
They will not split, splinter, or develop rough 


G O ODF oO R M -—————— _ edges to tear hosiery and clothing. Foam rubber 


cushioning over a shaped seat and back bring a 


Adjustable new sense of seated comfort. The sparkling anodic 

finish of natural aluminum retains its new appear- 

ALUMINUM CHAIRS ance throughout the years. There is no paint to 
=a scratch, mar or chip. 

No. 2123 is the finest stenographic chair on the 


A product of THE GENERAL _ market. It will last a business lifetime. Itis an invest- 


FIREPROOFING COMPANY ment in good office seating. Greater working com- 
421 East Dennick Ave fort with Goodfcrm means improved productivity. 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 











GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS ¢ METAL DESKS « METAL FILING CABINETS e STEEL SHELVING e STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
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fix as victims of the latter. He will 
learn, if he ever gets around to 
the AA program on his own 
initiative, that he never can be 
cured, but if he will use the tools 
offered in the program, he can ar- 
rest his disease. 

Fortunately, many businesses 
now have a sizable number of em- 
ployees quietly and _ unostenta- 
tiously following the AA program. 
The ice has been broken, as far as 
ridicule and contempt are con- 
cerned, and open-minded execu- 
tives are becoming silent partners 
in helping incorrigibles to become 
“exposed” or come within the 
purview of these AA employees. 
What can a business expect, then, 
of a borderline case—that is, a 
man about to be fired who goes 
into the AA program? What can 
it expect from those already in, or 
a man already discharged and who 
wants his old job back? 

AA records show that 75 out of 
every 100 who embrace the pro- 
gram are successful. Fifty per cent 
stay permanently dry and 25 per 
cent succeed after a few pre- 
liminary slips, or “detours,” as 
the ex-drunks like to call them. It 
is estimated that more than 50 
thousand so-called helpless alco- 
holics have been rehabilitated 
since the movement began. It must 
be admitted that this is a pretty 
good record for an organization 
that calls for no dues, has no of- 
ficers, and has nothing to sell ex- 
cept sobriety. The sad part about 
it all is that it will fail if a drunk 
is told it’s the only way out. It 
must be voluntary. 

There have been instances where 
an executive, either by sly hint or 
straight-from-the-shoulder talk, 
depending upon the cirumstances, 
suggested that a problem drinker 
investigate AA. In these instances 
the drunk either indicated help- 
lessness or openly confessed that 
the bottle had him licked. 

Then the executive, still acting 
with tact: and caution, offered to 
have some of the AA members in 
the same plant—keymen who have 
rehabilitated themselves and are 
leading happier lives—talk it over 
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with him. Since the AA prospect 
expected anonymity himself, the 
executive was careful in protecting 
the names of those men already 
participating in the program. 

Lacking any AA _ personnel 
within the organization, an execu- 
tive might handle his subordinate 
in a kindly manner, but in no case, 
AA veterans say, must he use a 
threat to fire as coercion. The con- 
versation might go like this: 

“Look Joe, you’ve really got a 
drinking problem. Why don’t you 
do something about it? There are 
a lot of swell guys making a go of 
it in a thing called Alcoholics 
Anonymous downtown. Why don’t 
you look them up—I think they’re 
in the phone book — and drop 
around and see what makes it 
tick?” 

This is considered the better ap- 
proach, encouraging a_ problem 
drinker to look into AA himself 
rather than have a member “in- 
vade” the p.d.’s privacy by but- 
tonholing him on the street or 
calling at his home. The latter 
action brings resentment and the 
feeling that the AA member is 
just another busybody with noth- 
ing better to do than poke his nose 
into someone else’s affairs. AA lads 
are always anxious and willing to 
help, but they’re not evangelists or 
reformers. 

As mentioned before, circum- 
stances govern the timing in help- 
ing an alcoholic employee. Before 
he was fired, Homer Lushwell had 
been handed some literature ex- 
plaining the AA philosophy by one 
of the ex-drunks in the home office. 
But Homer wasn’t having any, 
thank you. He had read about AA 
in the papers and all that, “but 
this thing is not for me—for the 
other fellow, maybe.” 

A couple of weeks after they 
bounced Homer, he lay in a cheap 
rooming house polishing off the 
bourbon largess financed by the 
last of his commission checks. The 
pink elephants already were on the 
way and he was beginning to hear 
flutes. A shrill off-pitch note shat- 
tered what was left of his nerves, 
and Homer dragged himself to a 


phone to call up the fellow in the 
office who handed him the AA 
literature. 

The would-be benefactor of 
long ago brought along another 
big-leaguer and they sat down for 
a sympathetic talk amid the fas- 
cinating debris of Homer’s bed- 
room. “Think you want to quit, 
Homer, or do you just want to 
want to quit? The worst drunk in 
the world can stay dry 24 hours. 
That’s all you have to do—and 
then try it for 24 hours more.” 

The quaking sales demon took 
down his hair, confessed he was 
licked and was willing to try any- 
thing, just anything that worked. 
The two visitors nodded in agrec- 
ment. This was their baby. Homer 
had been a tough customer and 
there wasn’t much that could be 
done until he accepted the first of 
12 steps in the AA program: “Ad- 
mitted he was powerless over 
alcohol—that his life had become 
unmanageable.” He was to take up 
the 11 other steps later, steps that 
point to a new way of living, a new 
spiritual experience, and a road 
to humility, honesty, and tolerance. 

Then Homer attended weekly 
meetings of other ex-drunks and 
heard them tell with startling 
candor how they too had battled 
the bottle most of their lives and 
had gone through the same orgies 
as he—only worse. That made 
Homer feel better already. Why, 
he wasn’t so bad, after all. These 
people spoke his language, under- 
stood him, and didn’t give him the 
clammy handshake or fish-eye when 
they met. 

Homer’s a happy man _ these 
days. He was a little impatient at 
first because nobody would believe 
he was dry. He rather expected 
miracles to happen just because he 
had taken the veil, but he found 
AA is no Utopia and no cure-all 
for all of life’s other problems. He 
has the courage to face them and 
knows that liquor won’t solve a 
one. Incidentally, he’s back on the 
job surpassing all previous sales 
records. 

It was a Wall Street stock 
broker who made and lost two or 
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IN DEPARTMENT STORES... 


Yes, businesses of every typeare reporting 
savings in. this range after mechanizing 
their accounting with National Account- 
ing Machines. These savings often paid 
for the whole installation the first year— 
and then ran on indefinitely! Some of 


these concerns were large, but others em- 
ployed only 50 or less. Could you cut 
costs correspondingly? Let your local 
National representative check your set- 
up, and report to you specifically. No 
cost or obligation of any kind. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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three fortunes, and an Akron 
physician who had dissipated a 
fine medical practice, who founded 
the AA movement in June of 1935. 
Since then more than 50 thou- 
sand so-called hopeless drunks 
have been rehabilitated in _ this 
organization which isn’t mad at 
anybody, even the liquor industry. 

During the broker’s career in 
Wall Street he had put over some 
sizable deals, but when the big 
chances came he was on a spree. 
He became fascinated by the prob- 
lem of alcoholism and had gone 
back as a visitor to a New York 
dehydrating hospital, where many 


times before he had been a patient, 
just to talk to the inmates. He 
didn’t bring about any recoveries, 
but the broker discovered that by 
working on other alcoholics he 
could suppress his own craving. 
Later he went to Akron to en- 
gage in a fight for proxies in order 
to gain control of a company. He 
lost. His hotel bill was unpaid, and 
he was almost broke. The thing he 
needed most was a drink. Somehow 
he fought off the urge. A stranger 
in Akron, the broker knew no alkies 
with whom he could talk. He con- 
sulted a church directory and 
through a clergyman got in touch 


with the physician, who was to be- 
come the broker’s first disciple and 
later cofounder of AA. 

Together, the broker and the 
doctor worked on other alcoholics. 
Progress was slow and many flaws 
had to be ironed out. They with- 
drew from a religious group be- 
cause they believed that its evan- 
gelism and other methods hindered 
their working with drunks. They 
formulated and wrote the inspired 
AA program of 12 steps and put 
the technique on a strict “take-it- 
or-leave-it” basis, and AA has 
kept it there for the 13 years it 
has functioned. 





New Plant Built in Scale Models 


HE growing practice of build- 

ing scale models for machinery, 
equipment, office furniture, and of- 
fice machines is illustrated in the 
methods employed by General 
Motors engineers in planning the 
new Fisher Body plant at Van 
Nuys, California. 
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A model of the new plant, exact 
in scale and detail, was on display 
during the formal opening of the 
plant February 16 to 21, 1948. 
It was built by the Fisher Body 
division of General Motors to per- 
mit better planning for material 
flow, production, maximum utili- 


zation of space, distribution of 
manpower, convenience of em- 
ployees, and safety of operations. 

So detailed is the scale model 
that nearly 500 miniature bodies 
on the assembly line are in their 
proper cycle as to coach, coupe, 
and sedan requirements and, after 
going through the paint shop, are 
in proper cycle as to color, includ- 
ing two-tone jobs. Jigs, fixtures, 
equipment, and banks of supplies 
are built to scale so that the model 
presents a detailed visual layout 
of the entire operation. Every one 
of the models was made by hand. 

Shown studying the layout are. 
from'the left, J. J. Cronin, genera! 
manufacturing manager of Fisher 
Body; L. T. Dalecke, general fac 
tory manager in charge of as 
sembly plants, and L. C. Goad, vic: 
president of GM and _ genera! 
manager of Fisher. 

Next month there will be an- 
nounced in AMERICAN Business * 
set of exact scale miniatures for 
office furniture, including desks. 
chairs, filing cabinets, and oth« 
furniture. The sets will be availabl: 
to office executives and office furni- 
ture dealers for use in planning 
office layouts. 
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Photograph taken in the great Jordan Marsh 
Company store, which, like hundreds of 
other department stores, uses Moore Busi- 
ness Forms by the millions. Shown below is 
a Moore Sales Book, which rules out all 
waste motion and gives all copies needed. 


Moore also makes Speedisets; Continuous 
Forms; Fanfold Forms; Moore Registers and 
Flatpakit Forms; Marginal Punched Forms. 
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And to keep things moving at a profit, 
the department store must hold operat- 
ing costs low. Here, Moore Business 
Forms, Inc., steps in, to help slash 
those costs to the bone. 

Every year Moore’s cost-cutting busi- 
ness forms save thousands of hours of 
office work for businesses of every 
kind and size. Merchant, manufacturer, 
jobber, wholesaler—all fight ever-rising 
office overhead with multi-copy forms 
engineered by Moore for speed. 

The Jordan Marsh Company, New 


England’s largest store, has been using 
Moore business forms for over 60 
years. This modern, busy store elimi- 
nates wasteful copying —and guards 
accuracy—with a sales book that gives 
four copies in one writing. Belk Broth- 
ers Co., in Charlotte, N. C., along with 
260 other Belk’s Department Stores, 
control operations by using 30 different 
Moore forms for speed and economy. 
Let a Moore specialist show you how 
even the smallest business can save. 
Call your local Moore office today. 


ECE MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


Factories in Niagara Falls, Elmira, N. ¥.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Denton, Texas; Los Angeles, Emeryville, Calif. 
Sales Offices in over 200 cities from coast to coast, also factories and sales offices across Canada 
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The end of the month means more work and longer hours for some businesses, even though the production peak is a nor- 
mal monthly occurrence. Careful planning can eliminate overloads by spreading the work over a long period of time 


Level Production Peaks 
By Planning Ahead 





Production peaks can be leveled and dips raised with 
proper planning in office production. Aldens uses charts 
of sales in previous years to anticipate loads. A utility 
uses unassigned workers to fill in where necessary 





FFICE production planning is 

a problem that has stumped 
many office managers. There are 
times when an office may be 
swamped with work one week, and 
the next week some of the em- 
ployees might be spending their 
time discussing the pennant 
chances of the Brooklyn Dodgers 
this summer, for lack of something 
else to do. This might be an exag- 
geration, but it is a problem that 
many managers haven’t solved. 

One Chicago company that has 
put much effort into its solution is 
Aldens, Inc. Charts showing the 
- rise and fall of orders during past 
years at the mail-order house are 
studied to anticipate future fluc- 
tuations. These charts indicate 
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that there are three definite peaks 
during the year: Just before 
Christmas, Easter, and during the 
fall, the latter depending on the 
weather. Temporary additions to 
the office force can be made in 
plenty of time to take care of the 
extra work. 

Then comes the problem of tak- 
ing care of the decrease in the 
orders, also indicated by the charts 
from preceding years. Generally, 
the peak periods will be followed 
by low periods, and the ideal plan- 
ning would level off these ups and 
downs. To hold the chart line up 
after a peak period, “flyers” are 
often sent out to stimulate orders. 
These flyers are bulletins or small 
catalogs with various items that 


have been reduced in price. Several! 
different flyers go out from Aldens 
every year. 

Another way that Aldens helps 
regulate orders is to plan the mail 
ing of its large catalog. Foi 
example, when the catalog is ready 
for mailing, the company may 


anticipate a normal amount of 


orders for the next week. There 
fore, orders would not need stimu- 
lation for another week or 10 days. 
and so catalogs would be sent to 
California, Oregon, Texas, Ver 
mont, and other states as fa 
away. Aldens would then be sure of 
new orders from this catalog in 
about 10 days. On the other hand. 
if a drop in orders was expected 
in 2 or 3 days, catalogs would bi 
sent to Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and other places as 
close. Such mailing, as shown fron 
past experience, would guarante: 
an avalanche of orders in about 
3 days. 

The type of business naturally 
has a great deal to do with th« 
ease and simplicity with which 
production can be planned. One 
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How “Sales Stimulators’ Really Stimulate Sales! 


Complete line available again—take your 
choice of electrically driven and hand-operated 
Mimeograph duplicators. Models 90 and 91 are shown 
here; Model 92 is in the large illustration above. 


When competition gets tough... 

When salesmen need another nudge to “keep ever- 
lastingly at it”... 

Nothing takes the place of that personal contact, 
with your name, as sales manager, signed at the end. 

Nothing keeps salesmen on their toes like a personal 
message that puts you at every salesman’s shoulder. 

And the quick, easy, economical way to do the job 
is with the Mimeograph® duplicator. 

Weekly bulletins, selling suggestions, price and prod- 
uct information, merchandise display ideas can be il- 
lustrated and produced in color—in the privacy of your 
own office, if you wish. 

For more details on keeping merchandise moving 
with “sales stimulators” produced on the Mimeograph 
duplicator, call the Mimeograph distributor in your 
city—or clip and mail the coupon today. 


FF 


[| 
A.B. Dick Company 


COPYRIGHT 1948, A. B. DICK COMPANY 


Mimeograph duplicators by 
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A. B. Dick Company, Dept. S-348 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me more information on how I can produce 
“sales stimulators” on the Mimeograph® duplicator. 


Name. 
Organization. 


Street 








businessman may think that a 
mail-order house has a simple 
problem in production planning 
while his own business requires 
much more thought and prepara- 
tion. This is, of course, a moot 
point. But there are other com- 
panies that have ways that have 
proved effective in leveling peak 
loads in office work. 

At Kraft Foods Company, of- 
fice work is sometimes dependent 
upon when the cows come home. 
That is to say, from April to July 
when cows are first brought in to 
grass, there is a flush period in the 
office. Milk patrons increase and 
the paper work does the same. This 
flush period is planned for, and 
some workers come in on a part 
time basis. When books are closed 
at the end of the month, there is 
another peak, and this is also 
planned for. Outside services are 
used whenever needed. 

The People’s Gas, Light & Coke 
Company has a system for taking 
care of rises and falls in office 
work. Several unassigned workers 
are available at any time, and 
people are three deep in every job. 
That doesn’t mean that people are 
sitting on benches twiddling their 
thumbs while waiting for work. 
The unassigned workers fill in on 
jobs temporarily left vacant by 
sick employees, and they can fill in 


on numerous other jobs where as- 
sistance is needed. Perhaps there 
are not three different people who 
can fill every job, but each job has 
three people who can fill it. A 
little juggling here and there may 
be necessary to fill one important 
job. Assume that Jim is sick one 
day. Joe may be shifted over to his 
job, Bill to Joe’s job, and on down 
the line until a less important posi- 
tion is reached. One of the unas- 
signed workers can take over here, 
whereas he could not have taken 
over Jim’s job. With more jug- 
gling, either of two others could 
take over Jim’s job, if necessary. 

Signode Steel Strapping Com- 
pany has its problems with office 
production and often uses service 
agencies to level off the peaks. The 
accounting department has a peak 
at the end of every month, but the 
work requires a better knowledge 
of the subject than most service 
agencies offer. Overtime is usually 
the answer. If workers were hired 
just to help out during these 
peaks, they would have nothing to 
do between loads, and the expense 
would be large. The payroll de- 
partment has work piled up when- 
ever a holiday comes, particularly 
if it comes during the first 4 work- 
ing days of the week. Since Thurs- 
day is payday, a holiday coming 
then or on any preceding day 


means that time must be made up 
during the week. Here again the 
usual answer is overtime. If the 
holiday comes on Friday, the extra 
work can be spread out over the 
first 4 days of the next workweek. 
There are companies that have 
a person for each job, and the jobs 
seem to vary little from day to 
day or from week to week. For 
small variations, public stenog- 
raphers can be called in or service 
agencies called in or work can be 
sent to them. Then there are com- 
panies whose work is such that it 
is almost impossible to anticipate 
the necessary office production. 
Such a business is the Cudahy 
Packing Company. The general 
offices in Chicago have a routine 
setup that does not change 
greatly. But the company does not 
have a packing plant in Chicago. 
In branch plants where the meat is 
packed, however, the office work is 
regulated by the number of animals 
that go through the slaughter- 
houses every day. And if anyone 
has devised a system for predict- 
ing this daily number, the various 
packing plants apparently haven’t 
heard of it. In Cudahy’s branch 
plants the office force has to get 
out the daily reports before going 
home, but when overtime is neces- 
sary, the employees come to work 
later than usual the next day. 





International Harvester Talks 


r LARGE space newspaper ad- 


vertising International Har- 
vester Company signs copy which 
reads, in part, as follows: “Inter- 
national Harvester Company is 
proud of the fact that it made a 
good profit in 1947.” 

Just prior to this statement the 
copy says that the word profit 
comes from a Latin word mean- 
ing “progress.” Hence, the com- 
pany says, “We hope to do equally 
well in coming years. But we are 
even more proud of the progress, 
in every direction, which our past 
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and present profits make possible.” 


The advertisement brings out, 
in word and illustration, the idea 
that profits means progress and 
that progress means more jobs, 
more wages, better products for 
customers, and better production. 
For example, the copy shows that 
there was an average of 85,000 
people employed all of 1947 by 
Harvester Company, and that 
90,000 were on payrolls at the end 
of 1947, as compared with 60,000 
at the end of 1941. 

The copy also shows that Har- 


About Profits 


vester paid more wages and 
salaries as a result of the profits 
which made progress possible. 
Wages and salaries in 1947 were 
$265 million as compared with 
$121 million in 1941. This is an 
increase of 119 per cent. 

Harvester states: “We believe 
that 51% cents per dollar of sales 
is a reasonable rate of profit.” 
This is what the company earned 
in 1947. 

The advertisement points out 
several other factors in progress 
made possible by reasonable profits. 
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Lincoln Space-Savi 


ENGINEERED TO SOLVE 
TODAY’S PROBLEMS 


Today’s office problems demand modern desks. 
Operating an office today with yesterday’s desks 
wastes space, time, money. 


Now ready, after three years of research and 
design study, the New Lincoln Space Saving Effi- 
ciency line of office furniture awaits your inspection 
at the nearest Lincoln dealer’s store. 


A full line with the correct desk for each office 
operation—for executives, office machine operators, 
stenographers, clerks, Lincoln offers the right desk 
for every office job. 


From 60 years of experience in building the 
highest quality office furniture, Lincoln has brought 
anew type of desk with so many new, money-saving 
features that the cost is liquidated in a few years. 


FREE BOOKLET 
“What Makes An Office Click” 


Write today for this new booklet which tells how to own new 
furniture which is self-liquidating. A full presentation of the 
latest ideas in desk and furniture design for the modern office. 
Do not consider any new furniture until you see this booklet. 


COMMERCIAL FURNITURE CO. 
2739 Chicago Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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ng Desks 


FOUR COST-CUTTING FEATURES 


Lincoln Desks, designed from suggestions of leading office 
executives, provide cost-cutting tools for the modern ex- 
ecutive, clerk, or machine operator. Check these features. 








FOOT ROOM 


Island pedestals leaving more 
room for feet save valuable floor 
space, prevent accidents, allow 
better posture. 


SUPPLY DRAWER 


at right to save constant back- 
ward push of chair to pick up 
pencils, clips, pins, and other 
small supplies. 








as ~ h 


HANGING FILES 


in the deep drawer bring well- 
organized reference materials to 
easy arm’s reach to save time, en- 
ergy, unnecessary body actions. 








RESILIENT RUBBER 


inserts at both knee posts pre- 
vent damage to chairs, stockings, 
clothing, ends splintering. An 
exclusive Lincoln feature. 








Depreciation Rates for 
Oftice Furniture 





Many companies that used a 10 per cent depreciation 
figure for office furniture and equipment have had 
the rate changed to 6 2/3 per cent by the Revenue De- 
partment. But some rates still vary up to 15 per cent 





N A spot check of Chicago busi- 
nesses, it was learned rates for 
charging off office furniture and 
equipment are computed on a basis 
ranging from 7 to 15 years. Many 
companies use a 10 per cent de- 
preciation, while a number of com- 
parable businesses use 15 per cent. 
Some of these latter firms figured 
their rates on a 10-year basis until 
several years ago when the 
Revenue Department changed their 
rates to 624 per cent. Most com- 
panies make no distinction in 
figuring rates of wood and metal 
furniture. 

A survey made 4 years ago in- 
dicated that 10 per cent was the 
most popular charge-off figure. 
This means that a desk bought for 
$100 and charged off at 10 per 
cent would be fully depreciated in 
10 years. If the desk were sold at 
the end of that time, the money 
made on the sale would be counted 
as income and taxes would have to 
be paid on it. 

One company, Inland Steel Com- 
pany, writes off office equipment 
as expense as soon as it is de- 
livered. This practice is not un- 
usual for banks and insurance 
companies. 

Some businesses have what 
might be unique systems for com- 
puting depreciation rates. The 
People’s Gas, Light & Coke Com- 
pany uses what it calls an Average 
Service Life plan, one determined 
by the 


company’s experience. 
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Under this plan, each piece of 
equipment is put in a certain clas- 
sification. There may be different 
classifications for the same type 
machine. For example, two Comp- 
tometers may be in one grouping, 
while six or eight others may be in 
another. The reason for this is 
that the two Comptometers aren’t 
used constantly, but the others are. 
The two Comptometers would 
therefore have a different rate, 
figured from past experience in 
working with them. The same 
would hold true with typewriters, 
since some are pounded all day 
long while others are used spar- 
ingly. Desks might be a different 
story. The company has one desk 
that is 37 years old, one made of 
East India mahogany. Another 
cheaper desk would therefore be in 
a different classification. And so 
each piece of equipment is de- 
preciated at whatever rate ex- 
perience has shown warrants it. A 
public utility, the gas company is 
subject to the regulations of the 
Government, and expenses have to 
be watched carefully in order to 
make a profit. These regulated 
rates and the large amount of com- 
pany property warrant the time 
and attention given to rates for 
charging off office equipment. 
The Joslyn Manufacturing 
Company had a plan before the 
war of replacing every typewriter 
in its business every 3 years. There 
were contracts with two type- 


One company writes off furniture and 
equipment as expense when it arrives 


writer companies, and at the end 
of the 3 years every machine, no 
matter what its condition, would 
be replaced with a new one. Book- 
keeping machines were replaced 
after 5 years. This was, of course, 
impossible during the war, but the 
company is now considering doing 
the same thing when enough ma- 
chines are available. Before 1936, 
Joslyn wrote off office furniture 
and equipment separately, bit 
since that time a composite syste 


has been used and everything ‘s 


written off for 15 years. 

One company makes a distin:- 
tion between mechanical and noi- 
mechanical office equipment. Al!- 
dens, Inc., depreciates mechanic: 
equipment on the basis of 7 years 
and nonmechanical equipment on 
the basis of 10 years. The mail- 
order house has a system of charg- 
ing off items from two specific 
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HOW FAR AWAY IS 
YOUR “BREAK-EVEN” POINT? 








Sales are up, sure. But, in most cases, costs are 
up even more. In fact, so heavy is the burden 
of operating overhead today that a slight 
slump in sales might find many firms at the 
“break-even” point—if not below it. 


That’s why alert management men are 
demanding as never before facts, facts and 
more facts—complete, up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation on which to base sound decisions and 
plan successful strategy. And that’s one 


important reason for stepping up the mecha- 
nized efficiency of your office and accounting 
procedures. When you replace obsolete equip- 
ment with modern Burroughs machines and 
methods, you get today’s facts today. And your 
people do their work in less time, with less 
effort, at less cost. 


Why not talk it over with your local Burroughs 
representative? Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 


IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 
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times during the year. For illus- 
tration, a desk acquired during the 
spring would get 75 per cent de- 
preciation, whereas another desk 
acquired in the fall would get 25 
per cent. Identity and date of 
specific purchases are disregarded. 

Another firm whose rates were 
changed about a decade ago by the 
Revenue Department is the Sig- 
node Steel Strapping Company. 
Until 1937 a 10 per cent rate was 
used, but since that time the rate 
has been figured on a 15-year 
basis. Both wood and metal fur- 
niture are used, and no distinction 
is made in figuring depreciation. 

A real estate business, Ross, 
Browne, and Fleming, makes a 
normal 10 per cent depreciation on 


office furniture, and on mechanical 
equipment (typewriters, Addresso- 
graphs, safes, etc.) takes whatever 
Bulletin F, United States Treasury 
Department Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, allows. 

Two companies, Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company and Ilg Electric 
Ventilating Company, use a 
straight 15-year depreciation on 
all office furniture and equipment. 
Ekco Products Company has vary- 
ing rates for its different plants 
throughout the country. The rate 
in the main Chicago plant is 624 
per cent, but the rates in the five 
operating domestic subsidiaries 
vary from that figure to 10 per 
cent. 

The Chicago Steel Service Com- 


pany and Kraft Foods Company 
use a straight 10 per cent de- 
preciation on all office furniture 
and mechanical equipment. The 
former business recently sold 
equipment depreciated at just over 
$600 for about $1,200, indicating 
that 10 per cent is just a little on 
the high side. The steel company 
has a policy of replacing type- 
writers every 4 years. All equip- 
ment in the office now, with the 
exception of two or three machines, 
is less than 2 years old. 

Montgomery Ward & Company 
figures all office equipment on 
what it calls a lapsing schedule 
basis. There is an over-all rate, 
with no individual write-offs, for 
depreciation. 





Improved Plan for Estimating Sales 


NEW method of estimating 

sales potentials for consumer 
goods will be made available this 
month with the publication of 
Serge Morosoff’s study, “Con- 
sumer Purchasing Potentials in the 
United States,” by the Dartnell 
Corporation. 

Morosoff, who developed the new 
technique in the course of his work 
as director of commercial research 
for Pacific Mills, has supplied the 
“missing link” between the Federal 
Government’s studies of consumer 
purchasing and present marketing 
conditions. 

The Government in two surveys 
studied the average dollar amount 
of sales of a wide variety of con- 
sumer goods at two different levels 
of national income. The Morosoff 
study is based on the theory that 
the relation between income and 
spending remains fairly constant 
—that a family with an income of 
$114 thousand to $2 thousand, for 
instance, will on the average spend 
$2.56 for men’s headgear no mat- 
ter what general business condi- 
tions may be. 

This idea can be put to practi- 
cal application only if data are 
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available on the number of families 
currently making incomes of vari- 
ous levels. Morosoff’s study gives 
estimates of family incomes at 6 
levels for 498 trading areas under 
present conditions. 

To use the Morosoff estimates, 
the manufacturer simply multi- 
plies the number of families in each 
territory in each income group by 
the multipliers for his particular 
product as given in the Govern- 
ment studies. The result gives him 
total potentials for his industry 
in 498 trading areas. 

After deciding what share of 


this total potential should be his, 


the manufacturer can combine 
these small trading areas into 
sales territories to obtain profit- 
able and complete coverage. 
Unlike any existing guide, the 
Morosoff study makes no attempt 
to furnish a magic across-the- 
board index number which can be 
applied to all consumer products. 
The Federal spending studies have 
shown that expenditures for dif- 
ferent products increase at vary- 
ing rates from one income level to 
another ; a family earning over $5 
thousand a year will spend an 


average of more than twenty times 
as much on electric stoves as a 
family earning less than $1 thou- 
sand, while the family difference is 
only four times for the same 
families in purchasing cotton 
house dresses. 

This technique has produced 
sales estimates within 8 per cent of 
absolute accuracy over a 10-year 
period. A manufacturer of house- 
hold appliances, obtaining a result 
by this method which was at 
variance with both his experience 
and the information obtained from 
general marketing guides, made a 
field survey which completely con- 
firmed the Morosoff estimates of 
sales potentials. 

The Morosoff guide is published 
as a set of loose-leaf work sheets 
for combining Federal spending 
figures and population estimates 
for any particular product, ac- 
companied by a large wall map of 
the 498 trading areas for ready 
visual reference. 

The map and loose-leaf data 
sheets are available at $10 a sct 
from The Dartnell Corporation, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
40, Illinois. 
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A pleasure to read . . . the office copies you get 

with this new Kodagraph Contact Paper! They have 

such sharp, clean definition, such dense blacks on A “cinch” to use . . . so much so that 

pure white, long-lasting Kodak photographic paper trial runs and make-overs are almost a 

... result of an entirely new emulsion. thing of the past: because photocopy 

operators can depend on this paper's uni- 

formity and ample 
safety margins for 
timing, for develop- 
ment... for high 
contrast. 


Kodag r aph Contact Paper 


A snap to handle . . . no curling, And nothing to change . . . same photocopying 
wrinkling, or buckling after proc- equipment, same technic: only the paper is new. It comes 
essing! Kodagraph Contact Paper in standard-size sheets and rolls 

stays flat and folds cleanly for filing for all contact photocopying 

and mailing—because Kodak re- equipment. The details? Write for 

search provides precision-made booklet. 

papers .. . emulsions designed 

for contact photocopying. 


FREE—Kodagraph Paper booklet 


Eastman Kodak Company 

Industrial Photographic Division 

Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Please send me a copy of “The Big New Plus”— 
your booklet about Kodagraph Contact Paper and the 
other papers in the Kodagraph line. 


Name: 





(please print) 


Department: 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 





Company: 


Street: 





City: State: 
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Santa Fe Report Reveals 
Capital Goods Problem 





With earnings about $13,000,000 less than 20 years 
ago, Santa Fe faces problems of finding capital for 
**new tools,’’ such as the costly new rolling stock 
just added to increase facilities on famous trains 





E ARE able to increase effi- 
ciency very little without new 
tools,” said Fred Gurley, president 
of the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway Company, in 
commenting upon the company’s 
annual report released March 5. 
Mr. Gurley pointed out that the 
big problem in operating railroads 
today was the capital goods prob- 
lem, complicated by the double- 
edged obstacle of low earning 
power and the higher cost of “new 
tools.” Railroad equipment, badly 


needed to reduce costs and cope 
with higher labor costs, has in- 
creased in price about two and 
one-half times on the average. 

Net earnings of the Santa Fe 
system in 1947 were $47,743,744. 
This compares with $61,036,803 
in 1929 and $60,631,495 in 1926. 
The difficulty of setting aside 
enough money for modernization 
and replacement, and at the same 
time paying the owners of the road 
a fair dividend is apparent from 
these figures alone. 


One section of the lounge car on the new equipment for the famed El Capitan, 
fast, streamlined, all-coach Santa Fe train between Chicago and Los Angeles 
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Other figures point to still other 
difficulties, which are, in the main, 
little different from similar difficul- 
ties experienced by all other busi- 
nesses where a large capital invest- 
ment is required. In 1926 the 
Santa Fe paid out $3,913 per mile 
for maintenance of equipment. 
The 1947 figures were $6,469 per 
mile for maintenance of equipment. 
Maintenance of way and struc- 
tures cost $2,859 in 1926, against 
$5,149 in 1947. 

Mr. Gurley declared that the 
railroad, to be a sound property 
from an investment and growth 
standpoint, needs about 12 or 13 
million more dollars of net income. 
This would enable the road to pay 
reasonable dividends and insure 
funds for replacement and mod- 
ernization needs. 

Despite these and other difficul- 
ties the Santa Fe continues to 
make progress. Since February 29, 
1948, both the Super Chief and the 
El Capitan are daily trains. This 
replaces an every other day 
schedule which had previously been 
in effect. The Super Chief began 
operation as a Diesel powered 
train in 1936, running once a week 
in each direction. Its popularity 
grew, because of the fast time 
(3934 hours between Chicago and 
Los Angeles) so that by February 
1938 it was placed on a semi- 
weekly, instead of a weekly, round- 
trip schedule. Since September 
1946 it has been operating on 
alternate days, and _ beginning 
February 29 this year it became 
a daily train, with all new, al'- 
room accommodations. 

Ten years ago the El Capitan 
was inaugurated as a streamlined, 
Diesel powered 3934-hour train 
between Chicago and Los Angeles. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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MICROFILM ¢ ROTARY, VERTICAL AND VISIBLE FILING 


March 1948 


This man, 





this year, 
nill eliminate 
waste and inefficiency 


in hundreds of 


U. S. businesses 


A Diebold systems survey of your record-handling 


Operations may result in work simplification . .. 
greater efficiency . . . and considerable savings for you. 
Let a Diebold Man survey your record- 
handling operations at no cost to you. Diebold 
makes all four types of record equipment, 
so the Diebold Man’s recommendation 
is unbiased. He is a specialist in properly 
fitting equipment facilities to job 
requirements. Look up Diebold in 
your phone book or write—Diebold, Inc., 


1509 Fifth St., S.W., Canton 2, Ohio. 


If vertical filing is the answer to your problem— 
V-Line Posting Trays are recommended for ma- 
chine and hand posting jobs. They speed finding, 


filing and posting ... fit most form sizes 
protect records from becoming dog-eared ... 
expand and contract easily ... encourage 
correct guiding... save space and money. 


Diebold 


‘ (any) Wi W// 
OTARY VERTICAL 
WW// 


EQUIPMENT « SAFES, CHESTS AND VAULT DOORS « BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT+ BURGLAR ALARMS 
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Selling to the Second Strata 


(Continued from page 9) 


the higher costs of labor and 
materials, hoping that increased 
sales would balance the higher 
costs. These are the companics 
still waiting to buy many items. 

The same principles are evident 
in consumer buying. Who has been 
buying the big new automobiles, 
cheerfully paying the $500 under- 
the-counter premiums? It is the 
people who have suddenly come 
into increased buying power. Just 
as there were companies which 
suddenly “got rich” and began 
buying right and left, there were 
people who almost literally went 
from rags to riches, or from WPA 
to $100 a week—or as they put it, 
“a hunnert a week, countin’ over- 
time.” 

Many of these people had been 
through years of having little of 
what it takes to buy. They surged 
into the retail stores and bought, 
regardless of price. A veteran 
salesperson at Saks said recently 
that this splendid store had lost 
most of its old time customers, the 
once-well-to-do, who are now short 
of cash because of taxes, but has 
gained a wholly new type of 
patronage — the $60-a-week girl 
factory worker, and the $65- to 
$85-a-week white-collar girl. 

Another type of big spender the 
past few years has been the pro- 
fessional men whose incomes have 
soared—young doctors, with the 
hospital odor of their internship 
still clinging to their white coats, 
earning $18,000 a year. Many 
other groups of buyers, including 
farmers, have had amazingly high 
spending power. 

These are the people who have 
bought without any sales pressure. 
They have actually clamored for 
things to buy. These are the people 
who have been the first to have the 
new gadgets, to pack the high- 
priced restaurants, the transcon- 
tinental trains, the resorts, and 
hotels. 
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Now suppose we look at the 
other side of the picture. While 
incomes generally are higher than 
ever before, the great masses of 
people — the sound, conservative, 
quict, substantial people — have 
not had any windfalls. High prices, 
living costs, and high tax rates 
have been a damper on their spend- 
ing power. But their clothing, 
household goods, and automobiles 
have been wearing out at the same 
rate as ever. 

Instead of paying high pre- 
miums for new automobiles, they 
have had the old 1938 jobs re- 
paired; instead of stuffing their 
homes with garish, poorly :made, 
new furniture, they are still wait- 
ing. And there are millions of them. 

These two groups, the conserva- 
tive, quiet, well-managed business 
groups, and the everyday Ameri- 
can consumers who have been un- 
willing to stand in line to pay 
triple prices, constitute a tremen- 
dous market which is ripe for 
cultivation. 

The aggressive, the impatient, 
the “to-hell-with-the-price, we- 
want-the-goods” groups, both in 
business and consumer areas, are 
now sated. They no longer clamor 
to buy. But, fortunately, there is 
another layer of buyers in both 
fields, ready to come into the 
market as quality improves, prices 
soften, and _ deliveries become 
normal. 

None of the reports about $135- 
a-suit tailors suffering 40 per cent 
decreases in sales are as indicative 
of the true state of the market as 
the fact that millions more who 
are a little slow to buy in any 
sellers’ market are waiting to buy. 

In other words, the high grade 
ore from the mine is exhausted, 
but there are millions of tons of 
good, sound, paying ore at the 
next strata, waiting to be mined. 

This second layer of buyers, far 


more substantial and _ infinitely 


of Buyers 


thicker, is the problem for the re- 
mainder of 1948 and probably for 
years to come. None of the pes- 
simistic reports now prevalent 
mean there is any slackening in the 
basic, down-to-earth demand for 
equipment, for capital goods, for 
consumer goods. 

We have been paying little at- 
tention to the conservative, sub- 
stantial buyers for 8 years; the 
other type of buyer—the fellow 
who doesn’t give a hang about the 
price has made so much noise we 
have forgotten the old time buyer 
who wants to know that his pur- 
chase is reasonably certain to re- 
sult in good value. 

The buyer who goes straight to 
the factory and demands delivery 
has been such a problem that most 
suppliers have overlooked the 
buyer who stays at home and says 
nothing, but decides to wait until 
values and service improve before 
he buys. 

At the retail level the buyers 
who rush to the stores and grab 
everything in sight have created 
such an uproar for 8 years now 
that some merchants have lost 
track of their older, more sub- 
stantial, but less noisy customers. 

That’s our job from here on out. 
To find these old customers we 
have forgotten, and make some 
effort to convince them that now 
is the time to buy. These old cus- 
tomers are accustomed to getting 
the facts before buying. Right now 
they are amused at some salesmen 
who seem to think that a promise 
of immediate delivery is all the 
sales pressure needed. But your 
steady, conservative, canny buyer, 
both industrial and consumer, is 
sitting back thinking, “I have 
waited this long, I can wait a little 
longer.” He wants somebody to 
come in with a sound, logical, 
sensible sales story and demonstra- 
tion and show him why he should 
buy. He is not to be stampeded by 
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P 4 RECEIVING DEPARTMENT 


Baier 


Mr. Appleby 
the Underwood All-Electric 


Yes, and your boss will make you 
the happiest secretary in the world 
. . . when he gets you an Under- 
wood All-Electric Typewriter. 

It’s the easiest-operating type- 
writer you’ve ever used. Every key 
responds electrically to your light- 
est touch. 

You'll be surprised . . . and 
your boss will be delighted . . . at 
the perfection of work you attain. 
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@ mp. QUINBY — OFFICE MGR. 
~~» *# 


Mr Willoughby... 


the Underwood Alltlectric 


is here! 





All impressions uniform. Charac- 
ters perfectly spaced and aligned. 
All carbons clear, neat, legible. 
Every letter . . . better! 

Until you’ve tried an Under- 
wood All-Electric you simply can- 
not imagine how wonderfully easy 
and clear-cut typewriting can be. 

Telephone your local Under- 
wood representative for a demon- 
stration .. . right now! 


MR. WEATHERBY... 
THE UNDERWOOD 
ALL-ELECTRIC 


5 MR. WEATHERBY — GEN’L MGR. 
al eo a 


MR. SMITH... 
THE UNDERWOOD ALL ELECTRIC 


iS HERE! 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters... Adding Machines... Accounting 
Machines . . . Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 
and other Supplies. 

One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Ltd., 135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Can. 
Sales and Service Everywhere ©1948 


Underwood... 


TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD! 
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a hint from the salesman that he 
got it right off the grapevine that 
prices are soon to be increased. 
He just yawns when the salesman 
hints that the stuff is pretty 
scarce. He has heard that one once 
too often. 

Many salesmen today are be- 
ginning to see, for the first time in 
their lives, buyers yawn when im- 
mediate delivery is promised. Sales 
turnover being what it is, it is 
safe to say that probably 25 to 50 
per cent of all salesmen employed 
today have never had experience 
in anything but a sellers’ market. 
They are flabbergasted when a 
buyer shows a vast indifference and 
unconcern, as many buyers are 
doing right now. 

This momentary lull in buying 
is nothing new in the business ex- 
perience of America. It is only new 
to the Johnny-come-latelies in 
business, who had no experience in 
the “terrible thirties.” 

Nearly all experienced business- 
men, when they stop to think, know 
what to do when buyers suddenly 


row coy and slow. They know 
g Bs y 


that some good old-fashioned 
salesmanship will arouse buying 
interest—just as it always has. 

It is no criticism of salesmen to 
say that we have forgotten how to 
sell. There has been no need for 
salesmanship as we once knew it, 
for 8 years. Even now, in some 
lines, there is still no need for sales- 
manship. Buyers are still plentiful 
for many items. 

It is not only salesmanship we 
need. The need goes deeper. A new 
attitude of respect and anxiety to 
please, which must start at the 
very top, is also needed. A vast 
array of current facts is also 
needed to fortify our salesmen. In 
many cases we ought to know the 
exact condition of distributor 
stocks. Are they too large? Are 
they properly balanced? Are they 
adequate? Are the distributors 
ready to do an aggressive selling 
job when it is needed? 

What sort of equipment do our 
salesmen have? Have they been 
furnished with fresh, authoritative 
performance data? Have salesmen 
stopped carrying brief cases, 





samples or demonstration mate- 
rial? We watched a group of seven 
salesmen leave an equipment house 
recently and none of them had 
anything he couldn’t carry in his 
pockets. When we asked if it 
wasn’t necessary to carry a brief 
case of catalogs or illustrations, 
the answer was, from one salesman, 
“Oh, we just tell °em what we have 
and that’s enough.” 

But in a brief span of a few 
weeks things have so changed that 
it is not enough to “just tell ’em 
what we have.” For selling th: 
second layer of buyers who neve) 
have clamored to buy we need 
sound sales material and training. 
We need improved sales methods 
and techniques, as well as im 
proved equipment. 

Another management question 
is: “Would a price reduction bring 
in enough new volume to maintain 
profits at desired levels?” No on 
thinks this is an easy question to 
answer, but it is one many manage 
ment men may have to answer be- 
fore fall. 

And one more important ques 
tion is paramount in some organi 
zations. It is, “Can we improv 
quality, or add new features or 
new products to entice the buyers 
who are no longer clamoring to 
buy?” Some of the distressed 
merchandise being offered today is 
obsolete in either design, pattern. 
style, size, color, or all these fac 
tors. Many of the wonderful post 
war products which were to b 
ready are still in the blueprint 
stage, and are becoming obsolet: 
before their production is even 
started. 

While it is certainly no caus: 
for alarm, the plain truth is that. 
for many sellers, the cream ha- 
been skimmed—the clamor to bu. 
is no longer heard, the top, eas) 
layer has been picked over, and th: 
buyers remaining are the ones wh« 
have always offered resistance 
Only the weak, poorly directed 
companies will be unable to meet 


the task of surmounting this first. 


low barrier which now appears in 
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Samuel L. Workman, president, Workman Service, Inc., tabulating, typing, and 
calculating service, receives a Certificate of Merit from Robert Shaw, director of 
New York’s Museum of Science and Industry, for operating an unusual business 


surprisingly numerous places on 
the sales steeplechase. 
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ES, he is a card to the Bureau of Vital 

Statistics of the City and State in which he 
was born. On that card, like the one illustrated, 
have been punched little oblong holes. This 
card, punched and processed by IBM Machines, 
gives the facts about John Edward Caswell, 
Junior, just as similar cards give the facts about 
every other citizen born in that progressive 
city and state. 


IBM Electric Punched Card Accounting Ma- 
chines and Methods are the accepted means of 
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providing statistical or business facts of any 
kind. All phases of accounting are performed 
by IBM equipment quickly, accurately, and 
economically. IBM Cards can be designed to 
meet any accounting need in your office. They 
can give you basic accounting data as well as 
the statistical facts that insure sound mana- 
gerial decisions. 

If you want these current, accurate facts about 
your own business, a representative from the 
IBM office nearest you offers this service. 


TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
PROOF MACHINES... SERVICE BUREAUS... ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS... 


International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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America’s Number 2 Food Market 


OMPREHENSIVE selling in- 
formation on America’s Num- 

ber 2 food market is given in a 
60-page book, Chicago’s $1,200,- 
000,000 Food Market, recently 
released by the Bob White 
Organization. 

It is written in answer to such 
questions as: “How can we get 
volume business from the Chicago 
market?” “What promotional 
media should be used?” “What are 
the logical outlets for our line?” 
These queries have been answered 
before by Bob White with selling 
programs tailored to particular 
marketing characteristics of vari- 
ous products. For every query 
taken into consultation, however, 
Bob White figures there must be 


hundreds of others who need the 
same information but who don’t 
know where to ask. The book is 
written for those people. 

According to Bob White, “A 
typical Chicago consumer does not 
exist. Each suburban shopping dis- 
trict, the retail outlets in and 
around the Loop and surrounding 
communities present a variety of 
races, nationalities, and economic 
levels. Buying tastes are so diversi- 
fied that any product can seek its 
market through Chicago’s well- 
organized channels of sale. 

“An over-all study of the 
Chicago grocery market has never 
been compiled and printed. Con- 
sequently, there is no complete 
material on the market to which 





These transparent Vinylite plastic louvers turn the entire ceiling into a lighting 
unit. Eighteen per cent of the fluorescent light striking their surfaces is re- 
flected by the plastic louvers and 71 percent of the light is transmitted by them. 
Besides giving uniform and diffused light, the system conceals pipes and fixtures 
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the food processor can refer. 
Within this book, we have tried to 
single out facts that would give 
the manufacturer of grocery items 
a broad perspective on Chicago’s 
promotional opportunities.” 

The book says that Chicago’s 
5,000,000 population is comprised 
of approximately 10,000 retail 
outlets serviced by more than 500 
distributors of various types. 
These distributors are contacted 
by more than 2,500 brokers, fac- 
tory representatives, agents, and 
others, all being sold a myriad of 
product and service values through 
at least 450 different local media. 

Chapters in the book cover 
wholesalers, corporate chains, 
serve-as-you-sell and _house-to- 
house truck distributors, national 
headquarter organizations, adver- 
tising media, and grocery associa- 
tions. Under media are listed 
Chicago metropolitan newspapers, 
suburban and community news- 
papers, foreign and racial papers, 
Chicago food publications, radio, 
television, and FM broadcast dis- 
play advertising. 

Many selling problems arising 
in the complex Chicago food mar- 
ket can be answered by reference 
to this book. A grocery manufac- 
turer might use it as a starting 
point in the development of pro- 
grams and a check against all 
phases of his selling function in 
Chicago, covering all factors of 
distribution, media, and promotion 
right down to the final consumer. 

The 60-page study originated 
from sales work and contacts made 
by Bob White in developing a 
sound selling organization. It rep- 
resents a thorough study of all im- 
portant distributive and promo- 
tional factors concerning foods in 
the Chicago market. 

Food executives may obtain a 
complimentary copy of Chicago’s 
$1,200,000,000 Food Market by 
request on their 


Bob White 


addressing a 
letterhead to the 
Organization. 
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From all over AAnerica, Office Equipment Dealers Are Writing: 


and they are swell " 





A desks, ‘The Butler desk is receiving enthusiastic response.” 


“We have just received our firs 


“The selection of material is the finest we have ever seen in any desk of this kind.’ 


“... We are very happy to be your distributo 
ss i “s a se . . . ul 
. “Excellent styling, beautiful graining, utility; price is anal 














BUTLER CONVERTIBLE Office Desks ana 7. 


Butler Convertible office desks and tables are far in the vanguard of the 
swing to cleanly modern ... highly functional ... richly beautiful office — eg 
furniture. They are designed with simple elegance and superbly paneled ” 
on all sides with 13/16-inch striped quartered genuine walnut veneer. 


Desk and table tops are of sliced heart grain walnut on heavy, 11-inch 





plywood. Manufactured by Butler Brothers, they are ruggedly superior to 
the rigors of everyday use and frequent shifting. Standing sleekly on — 
streamlined island bases, Convertible desks and fables are given an un- 
surpassed flexibility by three interchangeable tops—Executive, Junior 
Executive and Secretarial. All drawers, typewriter shelves and knee- 


boards are completely interchangeable. Efficiency, comfort and prestige 





speak from every line of this distinctive furniture! 





« 


BUTLER @S BROTHERS 


fant 
MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF Getler Conuertible OFFICE DESKS AND TABLES 


SALES OFFICES: 426 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 











This Training Plan Cuts Worker Shortage 


(Continued from page 14) 


from the usual ones at The 
Northern Trust Company, but it 
illustrates the importance of a 
flexible and well-organized training 
program for businesses that re- 
quire many skilled office workers. 
With such training, office em- 
ployees find the job to fit their 
talents and tastes, and are better 
satisfied. 

The training program at The 
Northern Trust Company was 
accelerated by the war and hasn’t 
slowed down yet. Up to October 
1941 it operated on a half-day 
basis, but required little time to 
switch over to full-time training of 
the new employees who came in to 
take the places of those filing out 
into service. So effective is the 
training that many of these people 
now hold responsible positions 
throughout the bank. Men ap- 
prentices have become tellers and 
supervisors, and men and women 
have taken over responsible jobs in 
such departments as Multigraph, 
tabulating, Comptometry, foreign 
exchange, bank bookkeeping, and 
the IBM proof division. Many 


girls have stepped up into impor- 
tant secretarial jobs. 

The Northern Trust Company 
directs its training program pri- 
marily to the girls just out of high 
school, and regular calls are made 
to the various high schools to en- 
courage desirable candidates to 
apply for a career in banking. 
Booklets are also sent out, with 
explanations of the advantages to 
be found in such work. 

Apprentices, or pages as they 
are more often called, work on the 
different floors of the bank, learn- 
ing something about what is going 
on, meeting and becoming ac- 
quainted with the other employees 
and executives, and establishing a 
record for themselves. 

During this time the pages are 
spending an hour each day in class 
in the training section, and the 
training personnel are becoming 
acquainted with them and their 
aptitudes. In this program the 
pages learn typing, adding ma- 
chine operation, bank policies, 
business procedure and methods, 
and they make tours of the bank, 


with trips to the Chicago Clearing 
House. In a short time the train- 
ing staff can tell where the pages 
will best fit in, and whenever open- 
ings occur, they are promoted. 
During 1947 about 100 pages were 
elevated into jobs in various de- 
partments. Girls usually remain 
on their page status for 6 to 8 
months. 

When an apprentice is definitel) 
selected for a department, an ex 
perienced employee from that de 
partment helps in the training. In 
this way clerks get individual in- 
struction and will find no trouble 
when they go into the jobs. Som 
soon find the job they like and the 
one they do best. For others it 
may take a little longer. Some em- 
ployees, for example, may think 
when they first enter the bank that 
they know exactly which depart 
ment they would like best. Upon 
closer acquaintance, and with their 
apprentice training, they often 
change their entire viewpoint and 
select a different route to follow. 
This fact is a strong argument for 
beginning a bank career as a page! 





We Are Modernizing Too Slowly 


E MUST mechanize and mod- 
ernize faster than we are do- 
ing today, or our economy will 
stagnate,” declared William J. 
Kelly, Chicago industrialist and 
president of the Machinery and 
Allied Products Institute. 
Referring to a report called 
“Industrial Stagnation in Great 
Britain,” Mr. Kelly says that our 
production facilities have worn 
out faster than they have been re- 
placed since 1930. 
“During this same period many 
national policies were adopted that 
were and are incompatible with the 
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maintenance of a dynamic and ex- 
panding economy,” he said. “Un- 
til we reverse these practices, 
America will have alarming symp- 
toms of a technological decline, 
similar to that which has over- 
taken England and France.” 
“Britain’s chief industries are 
operating with mechanical an- 
tiques and outmoded production 
methods,” the report stated. “We 
have seen both management and 
labor obsessed with a passion for 
‘security’ and ‘stability,’ reflected 
on the one side in combinations in 
restraint of competition, and on 


the other in featherbedding and 
resistance to mechanization. W<« 
have seen a tax system inimical to 
enterprise and adventure. We have 
seen a fatalistic acceptance of in 
feriority, and a resort to eas) 
apologetics and rationalizations. 
And finally we see in Britain the 
logical sequence — intervention of 
the state. 

“The parallels between America 
and Britain are too close for com- 
fort. We are by no means immune 
to the degenerative processes that 
have sapped the vitality of indus- 
try overseas.” 
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WE MAKE OUR INVENTORY 





PAY AN EXTRA PROFIT”’* 


In the textile industry—or any other—it’s important 
to have repair and maintenance parts and supplies 
on hand when needed...to prevent needless loss of 
man and machine hours and to produce full output 
daily. This is just one of three different ways the 
Joanna Cotton Mills Co. of Goldville, S. C., profits 
through the use of Kardex Visible Inventory Control. 


Because it’s a visible system, with Graph-A-Matic 
signals that flash immediate warning of any threat- 
ened shortages, it’s an easy, routine matter to keep 
tab on consumption and make sure that adequate 
supplies are on hand at all times. The same positive 
control prevents the piling up of extravagant over- 
stocks and holds the dollar value of inventory way 


sk Condensed from an article entitled “Idle Looms Weove 

No Profits” by Walter E. Byars, Purchasing Agent, 
Joanna Cotton Mills Company. For free copy, write to 
Systems Division, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, re- 
questing the October 1947 issue of “Systems” Magazine. 


~ KARDEX VISIBLE TELLS AT A GLANCE... 


The name and number of the item; stock normal, out, minimum, requisitioned, ordered, 

shipped and number of months’ supply...these key facts are displayed on the visible 

margin. Complete information on past and current consumption, vendors, prices, etc., 
p posted on forms contained in the same card pocket. 


down—that’s Profit No. 2. (And a sizable one, when 
you consider that Joanna is constantly buying and 
using approximately 5000 separate items to keep 
their 2682 looms, spinning frames and other equip- 
ment operating.) 


The third economy results from centralizing all 
purchasing data in one convenient Kardex record. 
Like items are grouped together and whenever an 
order for one is placed, the visible feature facilitates 
review of similar items to be included on the same 
order wherever it would be advantageous. This re- 
duces purchasing, accounting and receiving costs. 


If you have been accepting high inventory costs 
as a necessary evil and would like to turn some of 
those dollars into profit, ask for further facts about 
Kardex Visible Inventory Control. We'll be glad to 
send you the complete Joanna story mentioned in 
the footnote at the left. Write today! 
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Savings in Producing Internal Reports 


(Continued from page 17) 


premiums developed and distribu- 
tion of losses, both by classifica- 
tions. The usual method of pre- 
paring these is to establish a come- 
up file for each risk by typing a 
copy of the unit report or estab- 
lishing an expiration file. Report- 
ing of risks to the various bureaus 
is made 6 months after expiration 
of policies. Standard Accident’s 
former method was to type part of 
the record and 6 months after ex- 
piration to pull the corresponding 
applications, audits, and other 
data and make a distribution in 
longhand on the unit report cards, 
then to verify the accuracy of the 
posting, then to send the cards to 
the typing department where com- 
plete new cards were typed and 
checked. The typed cards then 
were sent to the state bureaus, 
while the longhand copies were re- 
turned to the files. 

The potential savings by re- 
producing these cards by the new 
process were so substantial that 
Vice President Brown sent a letter 
to all state insurance bureaus, ask- 
ing permission to submit such 
records in longhand, and all except 
one granted it. 

Under the new plan, a record is 
established on translucent parch- 
ment forms when risks are written, 
showing policy number, name of in- 
sured, and such other data as may 
be needed ; then, 6 months after ex- 
piration of a policy, the original, 
longhand copy is pulled, premium 
and/or loss data are posted in 
longhand, and the card is sent im- 
mediately to the reproduction 
department. The original card 
then is returned to files, while 
duplicates are sent to the state 
bureaus. Where interstate or ex- 
perience rated risks are involved, 
the bureaus require a green copy, 
but this occasions no difficulty 
with the process, as the reproduc- 
tion merely comes out brown on 
the green stock. 
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A comparison of costs of re- 
producing these unit report cards 
by the former and the present 
methods follows: 


FORMER METHOD 


Typing (36 hours per 1,000) 
Checking (18 hours per "T,000).... 
Forms (1,000 handwritten, 
1,000 typed) 
Depreciation (typewriter, ribbons, 
carbon, etc.) 


Total cost $69.33 


PRESENT METHOD 


Sensitized paper (1,000 forms) $5.20 
Parchment forms 5.73 
Reproduction (214 hours)........ 2.00 
Depreciation (equipment and 

supplies) 


Total cost $14.23 
Savings, per 1,000 forms, $55.10. 
Savings per year, estimating 50,000 
reports, $2,755. 
Per cent reduction in cost by new 
method, 79. 


If, therefore, the equipment 
were used only for reproducing 
unit report cards for 1 year, the 
savings effected would be far more 
than the original cost of it. 

It is, of course, used for re- 
producing many other reports— 
more than fifty of them, as stated 
before, and a few other examples 
will serve to show that the above, 
while a notable example, is by no 
means an isolated one. 

“Paid Loss Bordereaux” (re- 
insurance statements) formerly 
were handposted, then typed, 
checked, and reproduced ; now the 
original handposted copy is re- 
produced immediately. Former 
time, about 3 days; present time, 
about 1 hour. An interoffice com- 
munication, written soon after the 
present method was introduced, 
said in part: “Arrangements will 
be made in the very near future to 
submit our Reinsurance Premium 
and Loss Bordereaux in longhand, 
reproduced by this process... . 
Currently, we are spending 85 
hours per month in typing and 
checking these Bordereaux, in ad- 


dition to holding the applications 
from 2 weeks to a month waiting 
for the Premium Bordereaux to be 
typed. Under the new system the 
applications will be listed in long- 
hand daily and released. At 2- 
week intervals or never less than 
once a month the handwritten 
sheets will be reproduced and for 
warded. The Loss Bordereaux ar: 
being first handwritten, — then 
typed, then checked. The latter 
two operations naturally will b: 
eliminated. The reproductions pre- 
pared by Ozalid will require no 
longer than 4 hours per month 
after the originals are once made.” 

Needless to say, this is now bi 
ing done. 

The Agency Production State 
ment is 814 x20 inches and is 
filled with figures. About 350 suc) 
statements must be prepared at 
the end of each year and about 20) 
copies of each are required. These 
statements formerly were hand- 
posted, checked by Comptometer 
operators, typed on a master form 
for reproduction, checked again 
mechanically, then duplicated. Now 
the original handposted copy is 
checked mechanically just once, 
requires no typing at all, and is 
sent direct to reproduction. This 
has eliminated some 145 hours of 
typing in a concentrated period 
and has contributed materially to 
reducing the heaviest peak load of 
the year. 

On one occasion recently, man- 
agement needed several of these 
statements immediately ; the stat: 
ments were reproduced in 1}, 
hours. 

In the casualty insurance busi 
ness, policy writing always is 
heaviest in December, thus creat- 
ing a peak load at the home offic: 
which in the past has seldom bee 
eliminated before March 15. Sinc 
the new equipment and new pro 
cedures have been introduced, this 
peak was leveled by January 15. 
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DARTNELL PUBLICATIONS SELECT 


Cainel le 
vple SLIDEFILM PROJECTORS 


or ‘‘Better Letter’’ Clinics! 


A group of 400 
attending the “Better Letter” 
Clinic in Chicago. 


” Consage of Explainette a | Mcatl 


Explainette Sound Slidefilm Projectors are used exclusively by Dartnell in 
conducting their series of “Better Letter” clinics in the nation’s largest 
cities. The fidelity and sound coverage plus the brilliant projection of the 

Explainette gets the “Better Letter” facts across completely and efficiently 

‘ with pictures and spoken words. The dependability of EXPLAINETTE is 

assurance of consistently trouble-free performances. EXPLAINETTE 


.a complete line of sound slidefilm projectors for every purpose. 


‘ 
Write today for informati on our new “Automatic” EXPLAINETTE. 
y fo : ion i ow 


oPERADIo TPUTTTITITTLTLILITTTTiTrTeTrTeT ee 


o OPERADIO MANUFACTURING CO. 
pole ye Dept. AB38, St. Charles, Ill. 
Please send complete information on the EXPLAINETTE line of 
SOUND SLIDEFILM PROJECTORS Sound Slidefilm Projectors. 


Re ee eee 





Address 





Send This Coupon Today ‘ 
For Complete Details! \ es 
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Another year-end job is that of 
preparing a summary of bonding 
business by class. This is a 75- 
page report which previously was 
typed from handwritten work 
sheets; under the new procedure, 
all of the typing and two checking 
operations, amounting to about 70 
hours, have been eliminated and the 
summary is reproduced with 
photographic accuracy in about 4 
hours. Another advantage is that 
the statement is ready for distri 
bution much earlier than formerly, 
| and the typing and checking sec 
| tions are relieved of this 

during the biggest peak period. 

Even materials for monthly 
board meetings, minutes of sucl) 

| meetings, reports of stockholders’ 
| meetings, and many miscellaneous 
| reports are being reproduced by 
the new process. 
Studies now are being made ot 
many other applications of the 
| process to internal reports to be 
| made directly from the applica 
| tions and daily reports. If this is 
| found to be practical, Mr. Flecken 
| stein said, all of the internal typ 
ing and checking of such matter 
can be eliminated, in which case 
the original record of coverage 
9) aa | would become the company’s rec 


a ord for accounts, statistics, safety 
Postage Meter’ 


| engineering, payroll audit, 

pirations, etc. The advantages of 

such a procedure are so numerous, 

In fact, nothing beats a postage meter at mailing and the potential savings so sub 

letters and parcel post! . . . Does away with adhesive stantial, that they can hardly bi 

stamps, and stamp sticking . . . Provides exact postage estimated. 

needed for any kind of mail . . . Prints stamp and 
dated postmark directly on envelope, seals flap at the 
same time . . . Prints on gummed tape for parcel post 

. . . Faster and more efficient than manual mailing, 

saving effort, time, and postage . . . Automatically 

accounts for postage used, gives absolute protection 

against postage loss or “borrowing” . . . Worth its 

cost in convenience, usually pays its way in savings 


Mailing’s tleeter 


work 





ex- 





“Market Study of 
‘Small Cities 


has 


. .- Model for every office, large or small . . . Don’t 
go without a postage meter any longer—call nearest 
PB office, or write for illustrated booklet! 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage Meter 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc.,2140 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn.. 


Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of mailing 
machines. Branches in 63 cities in U. S. and Canada. 


ARTNELL Corporation 
just released a comprehensiv: 
study of opportunities for building 
sales in Main Street towns. Methods 
of many leading manufacturers 11 
reaching this market are described 
A section of the study contains « 
list of 12 leading chain stores and 
the 2,292 cities where branches are 
situated. 
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LONDON and BIRMINGHAM 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


On May 3rd 1948, when the British 
Industries Fair opens, buyers from all 
over the world will have an opportunity 
of inspecting the products of 3,000 United 
Kingdom manufacturers. 

This annual event is the world’s larg- 
est national trade Fair. Such is its size 
and importance that you are urged to 
come yourself. You are assured of per- 
sonal contact with actual manufacturers 


MAY 3-14 


or sole selling agents and you will find 
exhibits carefully grouped by trades so 
that comparisons may be made quickly. 
Above all you will see new achievements, 
new methods of manufacture and new 
ideas all executed with superb crafts- 
manship. 

This is your only opportunity in 1948 
to review within a few days the achieve- 
ments of 87 United Kingdom industries. 


For information and assistance you should apply to the nearest British Embassy, Legation or Consulate. 
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HE problems of today’s Payroll 
Dept. are enough to wear a man 
down. 


You’ve got to worry about costly 
payroll errors ... about getting 
the payroll out on time. . . about 
government reports! 


And perhaps on top of all that 
you may have a payroll employee 
who is quoting the amounts of sal- 
ary checks to his office friends. 
And that causes disatisfaction and 
personnel problems. 


We'll gladly be your Payroll 
Dept. You may save money be- 
sides! 


Our trained personnel will pre- 
pare your payroll and related tax 
work on high speed alphabetic and 
numeric tabulating machines. All 
work is checked in our offices to 
bank standards. 


FREE: “Payroll Service” is an 


interesting booklet that tells you 
more about this unusual service. 


Unusual tabulation services 


Let us tabulate your sales, or- 
ders, prices, costs, inventories, 
vouchers, special reports and other 
statistics—just as we have been 
doing for many of America’s lead- 
ing firms these past 40 years. 


Write for literature and quotations to: 


Recording and Statistical 
Corporation 


CHICAGO © BOSTON © DETROIT 
MONTREAL © TORONTO 


102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Package Selling Clicks 
In Office Furniture 


(Continued from page 19) 


accessories selected for appro- 
priateness to each type of office. 

The buyer or customer visiting 
the display is given a price on each 
office and all its contents “as is.” 
He may place his order on this 
basis, or may omit some of the 
items, make changes or add to the 
suggested equipment. 

While the entire floor is covered 
with the same carpet, and there is 
no change in ceilings of the dif- 
ferent rooms, the wall color scheme 
is changed in each office. For 
example, one office has gray metal- 
lic walls; another has terra cotta 
walls, another has a very dark 
gray west wall, a light yellow east 
wall. Fireplaces, windows, and 
varied drapery treatments give 
the prospect a complete color 
scheme, furnishing and equipment 
ideas which he may duplicate in his 
own office if desired. All the offices 
are the same size, except one. The 
standard size is 12 by 14 feet, and 
the larger office is 16 by 16 feet 
and is used by Hy Natovich as his 
private office as well as a display. 

This office has a false window, 
backed up by a_ photographic 
mural which makes it appear that 
the occupant of the office has a 
direct view of the skyline of Michi- 
gan Avenue six blocks distant. 
The walls in this office are heart 
figure walnut Flexwood; a green 
leather davenport and dark brown 
chairs complete the color scheme. 

Some of the offices are furnished 
with traditional period pieces, 
others with strictly modern fur- 
niture designs. 

A ceiling treatment which may 
be helpful to other businessmen 
who are refurbishing old buildings 
has been used successfully. The old 
building has high ceilings, too high 
for modern lighting and air-con- 
ditioning, which are also a feature 
of the new store. To lower this 


ceiling a framework was built 
beneath the ceiling and muslin 
stretched over the framework. 
When painted with casein paint 
the muslin tightens and appears 
like plaster. This muslin “ceiling” 
hides the pipes and the fir 
sprinkler heads, which are always 
a problem to interior decorators. 
In case of fire the heat will quick] 
penetrate the muslin and set off 
the sprinklers, just as if they wer: 
fully exposed. Permission to us 
this treatment was obtained fron 
the office of the fire commissioner. 

Although the offices are no! 
fully completed and little promo 
tion and advertising have been giver: 
to them, people are coming in 
every day and buying furnitur: 
more easily than ever before. Ac 
cording to Earl E. Hanson, sales 
manager, it is actually easier to 
sell a complete “package” of fur 
niture than it is to sell it on 
piece or item at a time. In one of 
fice there is a $600 desk. Many 
people not accustomed to paying 
that much for a desk kick at th 
price; yet when the entire furnish- 
ings of the office, including th« 
same $600 desk, are offered fo: 
$1,600, there is far less objection 
to the price, declares Mr. Hanson. 

Spak and Natovich salesme: 
have been equipped with 
stereoscopic viewer and full colo: 
pictures of the various offices and 
some of the chief pieces used in 
them to show to customers in thei: 
offices. This viewer shows the of 
fices and the furniture in full thre: 
dimension views, so vivid that if 
seems as if the actual scene, and 
not a photograph, is before you. 

These viewers have been very 
successful in getting prospects to 
visit the new display rooms be- 
cause they actually do justice to 
the displays, whereas a black and 
white photograph fails. 
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The Dartnell Corporation 
Presents LB “CY” FRAILEY in a series of 


BETTER LETTER CLINICS 


NEW YORK 


Five Tuesday evenings starting 
March 9 in the Barbizon-Plaza 
Theatre. 


LOS ANGELES 


Five Monday evenings starting 


To Be Held in 
BOSTON 


Five Monday evenings starting 
March 8 in the Boston City 
Club. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Five Thursday evenings, start- 





PHILADELPHIA 


Five Thursday evenings, start- 
ing March 11 in the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel. 


CLEVELAND 


Five Tuesday evenings, starting 





April 19 in the Rodger Young 


Auditorium. Theatre. 


ing April 22 in the Marines’ 


May 25 tentatively in the Statler 
Hotel. 


- - - and other cities to be announced later 


Are you satisfied with your company’s 
letters? Do you feel your executives, secre- 
taries, and correspondents could write more 
effective letters—letters that ring the bell 
because they are concise and friendly? Then 
here may be your opportunity. 


Dartnell is sponsoring a nation-wide 
series of Better Letter Clinics in principal 
cities throughout the country. Featured on 
the platform is nationally known “Cy” 
Frailey, author of “Smooth Sailing Letters,” 
former editor of the Dartnell Letter Service 
and one of the country’s top ranking letter 
experts. Assisting Frailey is Harold 
McQueen, twice winner of the Dartnell Gold 
Medal Award for business letter writing. 


The program covers all types of business 
correspondence—sales letters, collection let- 


ters, letters answering inquiries, letters han- 
dling complaints, good-will letters, etc. 
Usually held on one evening a week for five 
weeks from 6:30 p.m. to 8:30 p.m., this 
streamlined, intensive training program 
uses visual aids, new instructional materials 
and unique reminder devices to drive home 
the “know how” of writing better letters. 
Combined with Frailey’s superb speaking 
ability, those who attended the first experi- 
mental Clinic held in Chicago last fall say 
it is one of the most effective business train- 
ing programs yet presented. 


The registration fee is $25 per person. If four 
or more persons attend from one company 
the registration fee is $20 each. Write today 
for a copy of the program and further de- 
tails. 


For Further Information and Registration Form Write to 


The Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, i. 
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Do Your 
Employees 


What an employee thinks about is 
a matter of grave concern to the 
man who meets the payroll. 


The worker who thinks his 
company is wasting time or ma- 
terials by old-fashioned methods 
will never be a good producer. But 
where the company is constantly 
seeking improvement through a 
suggestion system that means busi- 
ness—there you have a different 
story. 


Improved worker morale is just 
one of the many benefits of a 
Morton Suggestion System. Actual 
cash profits are produced in almost 
every case so that the system costs 
less than nothing. Drop us a 
line and let us tell you the 
whole story, proved by 
10,000 installations. 





5127 W. Lake Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 
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Telephones on Wheels 


(Continued from page 13) 


somebody had called him. He 
asked the mobile operator about 
the call, was connected with his 
wife, got the message,. and was 
soon on his way to the hotel. He 
arrived at the hotel to the as- 
tonishment of his friends, who 
wanted to know how he had been 
home and back so soon. 

Railroads are installing mobile 
telephones for their passengers. 
The General Motors’ “Train of 
Tomorrow” tried out the unit in a 
recent run out of Chicago, and the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad — started 
using the telephone just a few 
weeks ago. Other railroads using 
the service include the New York 
Central and the Chesapeake and 
Ohio. 

Buses have found the telephone 
to be beneficial in warning of ob- 
stacles or hazardous road condi- 
tions caused by storms. And with 
the instrument, it is possible to 
provide additional sections to meet 
unexpected overloads, as well as to 
hold connecting buses in the case 
of delays. The Greyhound Cor- 
poration is using the telephone, 
also the Burlington Transporta- 
tion Company, operating between 
Chicago and Omaha, Nebraska. 

In an effort to keep illegal vot- 
ing down to a minimum in Chicago 
elections, cars were equipped with 
the mobile unit and cruised around 
checking on suspect precincts. The 
telephone is a natural for news- 
paper reporters and is already 
taken for granted by many metro- 
politan papers, although the ex- 
tensive party line is something 
they could write tomes about. 
Police cars have used the unit for 
some time now, and many fire 
trucks are equipped with it. 

United Air Lines in Chicago has 
installed radiophones in six pick- 
up trucks used for delivering air 
freight from the cargo planes to 
the recipient. Northwest Air Lines 
is planning two-way telephone 


service for passengers, and con- 
versations to home or office would 
be possible while flying along. 

Some manufacturing plants are 
using the mobile telephone service. 
The Haskell & Barker freight car 
plant of Pullman-Standard Ca: 
Manufacturing Company, Michi 
gan City, Indiana, makes good usc 
of it. More than 22 miles of criss 
crossed track are found in the 80 
acre tract of the plant, and switcel: 
engines and cranes are used for 
many tasks. The radiophone will 
be used in locating and moving en 
gines and cranes. 

The Willett Company, Chicago 
truck operator, is finding th: 
radiophone a_ profitable instru 
ment. Operating a fleet of 1,000 
vehicles, the company has several 
of them equipped with the unit and 
it is particularly successful in 
pick-up work. For example, a truck 
was dispatched to make a pick-up 
and go to the airport. After it lef! 
this point and started for the air 
port, a call came to pick up «a 
shipment at a plant on the truck’s 
route. The truck was intercepted 
by radio and the second pick-up 
quickly completed. 

Another Chicago company that 
operates a fleet of trucks and that 
can vouch for the importance of 
the two-way telephone service is 
the Pioneer Paper Stock Company, 
fully owned subsidiary of Con 
tainer Corporation of America. 
The paper company has a group of 
trucks that pick up waste paper 
from print shops, factories, and 
other places, but it uses the mobil: 
telephone in the expediter’s car. 
The trucks swarm all over the city. 
through alleys, narrow streets, 
under viaducts and _ through 
crowded city streets. The expe- 
diter’s job is to keep the trucks 
moving, and with a telephone in 
his car, he can keep track of all 
difficulties and all movements. The 
telephone would be especially help- 


ful in case of accidents. 
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Trucks that branch out to the 
country’s highways are also using 
the service, although .not as 
widely as it is used in urban dis- 
tricts. Highway “chains” are ex- 
pected to connect the nation’s 
cities sometime in the _ future. 
First of these links 


Chicago-St. Louis system which 


was’. the 


serves every community within an 
approximate 35-mile radius of 
each of its five 250-watt trans- 
mitters. Calls. originating from 
mobile units are picked up by 25 
receivers spotted at frequent inter- 
vals along the chain. 

Mobile telephones are used on 
water as well as on land. Several 
boats operating on the Chicago 
River, the city’s Sanitary District 
Canal, and the Illinois River use 
the service. 

The radiophone service was used 
to good advantage when a tele- 
phone exchange building burned in 
River Grove, Illinois, several 
months ago. A two-way radio car 
was rushed to the suburb so that 
residents could put through emer- 
gency calls. 

The mobile telephone is little 
different from regular telephones 
in homes and offices. It is a hand- 
set unit connected under the dash- 
board of the automobile. The 
power first must be switched on, 
and then the telephone can be re- 
moved for use. The mobile tele- 
phone operator answers and is 
given the number to be called as 
well as the number of the mobile 
telephone. Connection between the 
auto telephone and the operator 
is by radio, and wire connects the 
operator with the telephone called. 

A person in an office or home 
wishing to call a mobile telephone 
asks the long distance operator 
for the mobile service operator, 
and then gives her the vehicle’s 
number. The operator at the sta- 
tion nearest the mobile unit sends 
out a radio signal which, being 
selective, rings a bell and lights a 
lamp in that particular unit. If 
the call is unanswered, the lamp 
remains lighted so that the driver, 
when he returns, will know he has 
been called. 
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Sensational new PUSH-BUTTON Auto- 
typists compose and type letters automat- 
ically from PRE-selection of paragraphs! 


HAT’s the way it is! Same girl. Same 
form paragraphs. But a jump in output 
from 35 letters a day to 300 letters a day! 
You see, one girl can type on only one 
typewriter at a time. Obviously, her letter 
output is bound to be limited. But this 
same girl can easily operate three Push- 
Button Auto-typists. Since each Auto- 
typist can turn out 100 completely type- 
written letters a day, a total of 300 or 
more becomes simple automatic office 
routine! 
HOW AUTO-TYPIST WORKS 
There are two rolls of perforated paper 
tape in the Auto-typist. Each roll carries 
as high as 80 separate and different form 
paragraphs. Just by pushing buttons, the 
operator causes the Auto-typist to type 
these paragraphs in any sequence—any 
combination. Thus, an endless variety of 
letters is possible. At any predetermined 
point the Auto-typist will stop so the 
operator can make manual insertions. 
A “DEMONSTRATION” BY MAIL 
Learn how many of America’s largest 
companies are saving time and money by 


answering all routine correspondence with 
Auto-typist—personal letters without typ- 
ing errors—letters that formerly cost $1.00 
or more to dictate and type but that now 
are turned out for only a few cents by 
Auto-typist. Eye-opening facts are waiting 
for you. Write a letter or use coupon to- 
day. We'll answer with an Auto-typed 
letter as a demonstration. 


The Iasto-typist 


Dept. 33, 610 N. Carpenter St. 
Chicago 22, Illinois 


fron nnn nen n en -- -4 
' American Automatic Typewriter Co., rT 
! 610 N. Carpenter St., Dept. 33, 1 
| Chicago 22, Ill. 1 
1 Write to me on the Auto-typist. Also ; 
! send with your special Auto-typed letter, , 
- circular that illustrates and describes the , 
i three Auto-typist models including the sen- 4 
i sational new Push-Button. No cost or ob- | 
i ligation. ; 
: Name.. ms : 
; Company. ——e 
' 

: Address. icesieenapeliadiccanibiilamnanan Ia 
0 Clty... ee ee : 
ewaeaw Sbwirmwint: iseninarevantbann oud 
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when your letter arrives “postage 
due” and he has to pay it. He is not 
amused. A “slow” mail scale can slow 
up customer relations—and sales! 

Get a Pitney-Bowes Mailing Scale, 
and you'll have one that’s right, and 
always reliable...won’t over-spend 
postage or send out envelopes short 
paid! The automatic pendulum action 
is accurate, gives instant reading... 
the wide-space markings are easy to 
read, prevent errors. The eye-level 
chart, and big front letter tray, speed 
weighing — and mailing. 

And the PB scale is so well made 
and lasts so long, it’s a real economy 
in any office! Call our nearest office, 
or write for illustrated folder. 


PIT NEY-BOWES 


Mailing Scales 


«= PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 
2137 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
World’s largest makers of mailing 
a © machines. Offices in 63 cities in the 


United States and Canada. 





Also available: 
a special 20 02. 
Airmail model 
and 70 lb. 
Parcel Post Scale. 








Santa Fe Report Reveals 
Capital Goods Problem 


(Continued from page 34) 


The train has enjoyed immense 
popularity because it is an all- 
coach train, offering high-speed 
service at coach rates. For the first 


| 8 years the train ran on a semi- 


weekly round-trip schedule. In 
September 1946, when new equip- 
ment became available, it was 
placed on an every other day 
schedule. And in February 1948 
it began its daily schedule, giving 
the Santa Fe two more fast, daily 
trains between Los Angeles and 
Chicago. 

The new, daily Super Chief is 
an all-room train, with roomettes, 
bedroom-compartment suites, and 
drawing room compartment suites, 
providing more spacious accom- 
modations for family and other 
groups. The new equipment on 
both trains includes nonfogging 
windows, improved lighting, heat- 
ing, and air conditioning, im- 
proved truck design, antislide 
wheel devices, and increased insu- 
lation to lessen outside noise and 
provide greater safety and com- 
fort for passengers. 

The sleeping cars include a new 
type of compartment with fold- 
away beds for daytime occupancy. 
Enclosed, instead of open, toilet 
facilities are another innovation 
for the compartments. 

The Super Chief will have 
electronic equipment to furnish 
popular music, semiclassical music, 
and a public address system in the 
lounges and rooms throughout the 
train. Loud speakers are installed 
in the ceilings of the dining and 
club lounge cars to provide an even 
distribution of low-level sound 
throughout the car—low enough 
to permit conversation, but loud 
enough to be enjoyed. Push-button 
selectors in rooms provide volume 
control, and selection so that oc- 
cupants may have the choice of a 
radio channel or wire-reproduced 


popular or semiclassical music, or 
train announcements. 

On the El Capitan, the coach 
train, new, specially designed re 
volving, reclining, adjustable 
chairs, with form fitting construc- 
tion and foam rubber cushions. 
also have leg rests which slide out 
of the way when not in use. Thi 
new coaches have only 44 seats, in- 
stead of the 52 in the older cars, 
insuring more room and comfort 
for passengers. 

A Fred Harvey lunch car is also 
a part of the consist of the El 
Capitan; passengers may cai 
either at counters or tables, a full 
course meal or sandwiches and 
coffee. Pullman Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company made all 
the cars in both trains, with the 
exception of the lunch counter 
diners on the El Capitan whicl 
were produced by The Budd Com 
pany, Philadelphia. 

This new development of two 
fast, streamlined Diesel powered 
trains between Chicago and the 
Pacific Coast is another link in 
the chain of evidence that modern 
passenger equipment attracts busi 
ness. Mr. Gurley laughlingly re- 
marked that when the service was 
first inaugurated there was plent) 
of room; no reservations were 
needed, “and nobody called th 
road’s president to try to get re 
servations. It was a long chance. 
on the belief that improved servic: 
would attract new business.” 

Increasing the service from 
weekly round trips to daily de 
partures and arrivals seems proo! 
that the service has been popular 

Another new service will be add- 
ed April 4. The Santa Fe will put 
on another “Chief”—this time the 
Texas Chief—for faster service 
between Chicago and Kansas City, 
Oklahoma City, Dallas, Fort 
Worth, Houston, and Galveston. 
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Commodity 
Prices vs. 
Consumer 
Demand 


(Continued from page 11) 


will be suffered, but to a large de- 
gree they have been anticipated. 
Procter & Gamble, for example, 
have a reserve of $42.5 million 
against inventory loss, a reserve 
which should cushion them against 
the fall we have experienced. And 
the Government agricultural price 
floors will prevent a complete de- 
moralization of the food com- 
modity markets. 

The effects of the crack will 
most likely show up in the in- 
tangible factor of buying atti- 
tudes. In a falling market no one 
buys ahead. We have accumulated 
total national inventories of $40 
billion; we can live on these for 
quite a while. And living off in- 
ventories can mean a very definite 
slackening in the tempo of business 
and a perceptible rise in unemploy- 
ment. In addition, tightened credit 
and shrinking working capital are 
likely to bring trouble to smaller 
business, while the filling of some 
consumer and industrial pipelines 
will affect certain industries. 

Yet, unless we have a panic 
psychology, there is no reason to 
expect a sharp letdown in busi- 
ness. Continued Government spend- 
ing, still large business commit- 
ments for plant and equipment, a 
backlog of consumer wants and 
savings, and a fortunate lack of 
inflation in security prices should 
make our economic adjustment 
comparatively painless. And if the 
Council of Economic Advisors is 
correct in its long-term assump- 
tions, there is no reason to fear 
that our recession will be end- 
lessly prolonged, or that it will 
turn into a full-scale depression. 
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*60 PHOTOCOPIES 
60 minutes 
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Fortagraph 60-60* 


In one hour your office girl can make at least 5 times as many copies with Portagraph 
as your secretary can make with her typewriter. Latest statistics show that it takes at 
least 20 minutes to type and proofread an original and three carbons of a full 600 word 
page—or 3 originals and 9 carbons an hour. 


Portagraph, on the other hand, will copy 60 individual records, 30 duplicate records, 
20 triplicate records, etc. . . . in that same hour. It will handle all the copying work of a 
stenographic pool—leaving your typists free for more important creative work. 


You can estimate just how much time Portagraph will save you by using our new 
Copying Analysis Form. It provides you with a yardstick by which you can determine 
the amount of time your people now spend manually copying records. And simply by 
dividing the total number of copies by 60 you'll get the number of hours it takes to 
copy those same records with Portagraph. Write for a supply of these forms today. 
They’re free. Address: Remington Rand Inc., Photo Records Division, Room 2683, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Reminglon Road 


Greater business efficiency through photograph 











Lee EE Zoreperere 


Bringing to top management the facts needed to use in making far-reaching deci- 
sions is one of the biggest jobs of today’s office executive. Given the right tools, 
office management can play a big role in controlling costs, in preparing business 
for the close-at-hand competitive era, and in saving money in every department 





OHN R. GREGG, inventor of 

Gregg shorthand system, died 
at the age of 80 in New York, 
February 23. His system and his 
textbooks are in world-wide use. 
His school was opened in 1905 in 
Chicago. All honor to this great 
teacher who did so much to speed 
the work of the world. 


é 
ESQUIPEDALIANISM, which 


is said to be the use of too long 
words, will be attacked in a course 
in letter writing sponsored by the 
Chicago Association of Credit 
Men. The course will be conducted 
by Miss Aline Hower, nationally 
known letter counselor. It will be 
held in the Assembly Hall of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Building, 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
evenings, March 15, 17, 19. The 
announcement of this course 
starts with a 75-word sentence, 
which is slightly sesquipedalian it- 
self. Perhaps Miss Hower had bet- 
ter instruct the announcement 
writer, and explain that there are 
sesquipedalian sentences as well as 
words. We occasionally find both 


in AMERICAN Bustness, much to 
our embarrassment. 
* 


ESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
Corporation announces a time 
saver for internal correspondence. 
Straight line typing with fewer 
carriage returns and positionings, 
the elimination of needless titles 
and detailed addresses is the basic 
idea of the new method. A sample 
letter typed in the revised style re- 
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quired one less sheet of paper, 136 
fewer keystrokes, and 10 fewer 
carriage returns and positionings 
than the same letter typed on the 
old form. Instead of following the 
standard pattern in use for many 
years, the typist now writes the 
addressee’s location, department, 
and name all in one line. At the 
end of the line she types the date. 
H. A. Perkins, forms engineer, 
office methods division, estimates 
that Westinghouse handles some 
10 million pieces of internal cor- 
respondence a year. 


* 


RE-PRINTED descriptions on 

invoices are a time saver which 
could be used in many more offices 
than are now using them. Day 
after day, billing and _ invoice 
clerks write the same descriptions 
over and over again. In many of- 
fices invoices with descriptions pre- 
printed would cut costs and save 
much time. For slow selling 
items the descriptions can be writ- 
ten in as usual. Quantities and 
prices are typed in on the same 
line as the printed description, and 
extended as usual. But the pre- 
printing is a tremendous time 
saver, where it can be used. One 
company, whose office we visited 
late in 1947, sent out more than 
3,000 items, all exactly alike. The 
typists were swamped writing de- 
scriptions and prices. After the 
job was done somebody asked why 
the invoices were not run through a 
duplicating machine, because all 
were identical and would have re- 
quired no typing. 


OST CONFERENCE. National 

Association of Cost Account- 
ants announces a regional cost 
conference to be held in Boston’s 
Hotel Statler, April 8 and 9. John 
F. Clarke, vice president of th 
Boston chapter, declares the con 
ference will include lively discus 
sions by prominent speakers on 
the problems of cost and profits 
at present day price levels. Sumne: 
Slichter, Lamont Professor at 
Harvard University, will discuss. 
“Problems of an Inflated Econ- 
omy.” Break-even points will be 
the subject of a talk by Charles 
H. Gleason of Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc. Chapters in 10 New 
England cities have already sent 
more than 600 reservations. 


* 


EW TOOLS. We want to call 

special attention to the state- 
ment of Fred Gurley, Santa Fe’s 
president. He said that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to increase ef- 
ficiency very much without the use 
of new tools. While Mr. Gurley 
was commenting on railroad trans- 
portation problems and said noth 
ing about office production, we 
feel that the same principle ap- 
plies to office as well as railroad 
operation. Many office executives 
are striving constantly to increas: 
production and efficiency, yet their 
efforts are hampered by a lack of 
efficient new tools of all kinds. 


* 


SING OLD TOOLS. Despit« 
the fact that many offices need 
new tools, there are almost as 
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many cases where old tools are not 
used properly or as often as 
necessary. In any office it is easy 
to find cases of work being done 
by hand simply because somebody 
does not understand the machines 
available, or because the machines 
are in another department, or be- 
ing used part time somewhere else. 
Most office work could be speeded 
considerably if executives were 
taught to make widest possible 
use of all automatic machines such 
as duplicators, office printing ma- 
chines, electric calculators, fold- 
ing machines, collating equipment, 
the improved mailing machines, 
and other devices. Greatest of- 
fenders in the failure to use ma- 
chines properly often turn out to 
be department managers who have 
not kept up to date on new equip- 
ment. “Make 50 copies of this,” 
says a department manager to a 
secretary. She spends hours typ- 
ing the job 12 to 15 times, depend- 
ing upon the number of legible 
carbons she can make at one writ- 
ing. A stencil, cut in the time re- 
quired for one writing, plus a 
couple of minutes on the duplicat- 
ing machine would do the job, and 
release the secretary for more 
important work. 


* 

FFICE BULLETINS. Some of- 

fice executives have found it 
profitable to issue bulletins to 
every executive and department 
manager describing all office facili- 
ties, and telling what automatic 
equipment is available. We must 
not assume that the research 
director, the credit manager, the 
sales director, the factory super- 
intendent, the personnel director, 
and all other executives know 
about the time-saving possibilities 
of the various machines commonly 
found in offices. Many of these 
executives have welcomed the help 
of an office executive in cutting 
corners and speeding work by the 
use of modern machines which were 
not fully understood by anyone 
but the office executive and the 
operators. Office executives can 
“sell” their services to others. 
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if you've heen 


to cut 
filing time 
with 
Pendaflex * 


try the Pendaflex way... it takes minutes! 
a 


Replacing the conventional folders in your filing cabinets with 
Oxford Pendaflex hanging folders is like bolting a new engine in 
the ol’ buggy. You replace hours of filing time with minutes! 


@ FUMBLE-FREE! The one folder you want 
can't play hide and seek! 


@ HIGH-SPEED! Sets you up for high- 
octane filing! 


@ HIGH VISIBILITY! You see every folder 
tab the moment you open the drawer! 


@ LOOK-UP TIME CUT. IN HALF! No- 
tionally known firms testify Pendaflex cuts 
look-up time in half! 

@ NO MISFILING! The world's fastest and 
easiest filing method virtually eliminates 
misfiling! 

@ CUTS FILING COSTS! Pendaflex knocks 
down filing department costs 20 %! 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Oxford Pendaflex hanging folders 


MONEY BACK DEMONSTRATION IN YOUR OWN 
FILES! Your Pendaflex dealer will install one trial 
drawer of Pendaflex hanging folders on a “guar- 
anteed to perform” basis—or money back. Call him 
in today, or send the coupon below for full details! 


simple frame fits in 
your letter or legal 
filing drawers, foid 
ers hang ont frame. 


Individual 
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No new cabinets — | 
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Compony...... 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY COMPANY 
345 Morgan Avenue, Brooklyn 6, New York 


Please send your catalog un Pendaflex filing, and name of 
nearest dealer. 
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SEO BM on Zi Hye 


A new rate and route chart at United Air Lines freight offices cuts time to a min- 
imum by eliminating last-minute searches through rate books. New Vari-Type 
print gives typewritten copy that old look in newspapers. Improvements and new 
ideas in office methods found in this department might be adapted to your office 
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New rate and route charts that have been posted in United Air Lines freight, 
sales, and cargo offices eliminate tedious last-minute thumbing through tariffs 


1. Rate and Route Chart 
Cuts Time at United 


A NEW rate and route chart that cuts 
time to a minimum has been installed in 
all United Air Lines traffic and sales, air 
freight and cargo offices. Kept up to 
date at all times, the chart obviates the 
endless thumbing through rate books 
when a quick answer is needed. 

A single glance at the chart is enough 
to find the city to which the freight is 
going, the rate in 100 pounds, and the 
airlines providing service to each city. 
The 35- by 45-inch chart carries the 
names of 350 cities served by certificated 
common carriers as listed in the industry 
tariff. These cities are listed in vertical 
columns with space beside each for filling 
in data pertaining to shipments out of a 
particular city. 

One United representative estimated a 
minimum of 10 minutes is saved on each 
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call. For example, if a call came in for 
a freight rate, here is what would 
ordinarily happen: The freight rate 
would be found by thumbing through the 
Official Air Freight Tariff issued by Air 
Cargo, Inc., Washington, D. C.; specific 
commodity rates put out by individual 
air lines and approved by CAB would 
involve another search; and pickup and 
delivery rates would be found in a 
separate section of the Air Freight 
Tariff. With the new chart, however, 
these three operations are reduced to a 
glance at the proper column. 


2. Typewriter StudyShows 
47% Family Ownership 


APPROXIMATELY 47 per cent of the 
families in the United States have type- 
writers in their homes, according to a 
survey made by American Magazine. 
There is little difference in ownership 


in the various economic brackets and in 
the population groups. 

Of the families in the income levels up 
to $5,000, about 42 per cent have type- 
writers. Forty-two per cent of thie 
families with incomes less than $2,000 
have typewriters, while 39 per cent wiih 
incomes from $2,000 to $2,999 have therm. 
The per cent rises to 44 when the $4,000 
to $4,999 group is reached, and when thie 
$5,000 income group is passed, the per- 
centage of families having typewriters 
in the home jumps to 54 per cent. Sixty- 
five per cent of the families in the $7,500 
and over income level have them. 

Since 88 per cent of the families in the 
nation have incomes of less than $5,000, 
according to the survey, this is a market 
requiring extensive advertising in media 
reaching the mass population. Some 
qualification for these figures is given, 
with the explanation that many of the 
lowest income families probably have old 
typewriters purchased second-hand. 

In the population break-down, 47 per 
cent of the families in cities of 500,000 
and over have a typewriter in the home. 
In towns of 2,500 to 25,000, 48 per cent 
have one in the home. No population 
group fell below 41 per cent ownership 
or exceeded 48 per cent. 

Among the total readers of American 
Magazine surveyed, 7 per cent plan to 
buy a typewriter. This figure represents 
a market for 175,000 typewriters without 
allowing for the additional market among 
the pass-on circulation. The market is 
equally divided, with one-half of thie 
prospective customers wanting portables, 
the other half standard models. 

In comparing the typewriters in the 
home and office, 40 per cent of the 
families have a standard model in thie 
home while 55 per cent have a portable. 
Five per cent have both. In business, of 
course, it is the other way around. 
Eighty-three per cent of the businesses 
use only standard models while 7 per 
cent have only portables. Four per cent 
have both. Six per cent did not answer 
this question. 

These figures, the result of an Ameri 
can Magazine survey, are based on ques- 
tionnaires mailed to 4,000 representative 
family-readers of the magazine. Sevent} 
one per cent of the questionnaires were 
filled in and returned. 
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3. Customer Resistance 
Softened by Salesman 


A ST. LOUIS appliance salesman has a 
technique of chain-reaction selling that 
links several prospective customers to 
many of his major appliance sales. He 
lets one customer sell another. 

When a customer buys an automatic 
clothes washer, the salesman offers to 
make a home demonstration. He plans to 
use the customer’s basement or laundry 
room, and suggests that some of her 
friends and neighbors might be interested 
to see her new machine in action. They 
invariably are and by the time the 
demonstration actually takes place, from 
three to five neighbor women are usually 
on hand to see it. 

Twenty-three friends of a St. Louis 
housewife recently turned out to see one 
of these “user” demonstra*ions. And thus 
23 new names were adaed to his ever- 
growing prospect list. In a short time he 
sold new washers to three members of 
this particular group. 


4. Typewriter Keyboard 
Made for Linotype 


AN electrical keyboard that makes a 
Linotype or Intertype composing ma- 
chine look something like the second 
cousin of a typewriter is hitting the 
market this month. The unit, called a 
Type-O-Writer keyboard, is manufac- 
tured by Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Company, Chicago. 

The portable keyboard fits directly 
over the keyboard of any Linotype or 
Intertype machine and is quickly in- 
stalled or removed from its operating 


position. It has a standard typewriter 
arrangement of the keys, and the cor- 
responding keys on the Linotype key- 
board are actuated electrically by 
solenoids. In operation on typesetting 
machines for newspaper work and other 
large type-composing jobs, the Type-O- 
Writer converts the special Linotype 
keyboard of 90 keys to a standard type- 
writer keyboard of 45 keys. The unit 
permits the free and easy use of both 
hands across the keyboard. 

Under an agreement concluded last 
year with Hervey Lees of Glendale, 
California, the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Company acquired the patents, 
tools and business of the Type-O-Writer 
keyboard. Kellogg, now celebrating its 
50th anniversary, manufactures  tele- 
phones and switchboards for the nation’s 
independent telephone industry. 


5. New Vari-Type Print 
Has That Old Look 


VARI-TYPE machines that produce 
typewritten copy which after photo- 
engraving is difficult to distinguish from 
typeset copy are being used by the 
Chicago Tribune. Having used the type 
on editorial pages since January 6, in an 
experiment to produce a more readable 
paper since the printers’ strike last 
November, the newspaper recently began 
using the type for news stories. 
Differential spacing, better “justifica- 
tion,” and a new type face are the chief 
innovations that result in the old look. 
Each letter is given only the space it 
needs with differential spacing. For 
example, an “i” or “I” is given two units 


“99 


of space, while wider letters, such as “o 


This portable electrical Type-O-Writer converts in a few moments the special 
Linotype keyboard of 90 keys to a standard typewriter keyboard of 45 keys 
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HERE IT IS! NEW 
EASIER-T0-READ 
VARI-TYPE PRINT 


mproved Machines Set Up 
2 Tribune Pages 


BY CLAYTON KIRKPATRICK 

On this page and the one op- 
posite readers of THE TRIBUNE 
will find the latest development 
in this newspaper’s progress 
toward a typewritten print repro- 
duced by photo-engraving pro- 
cesses that in legibility and at- 
tractiveness will be comparable 
with the printing which was stop- 
ped Nov. 24 by a strike of the 
printers union, 

News columns of these pages 
have been printed thru the use of 
new Vari-Type machines which 
provide differential spacing of 
letters. THE TRIBUNE is the 
first newspaper to use these 
machines. They have been used- 
experimentally here since Jan. 6. 

Eliminates ‘‘Whiteness”’ 

The difference in appearance of 
the new type from ordinary Vari- 
Type is very obvious. With dif- 
fere spacing each letter is 

the space it needs. 


CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE: } 

















Vari-Type print makes newspapers 
easier to read with better spacing 


or “n”, and the widest, such as “m” and 
“w", are given varying amounts up to 
five units. This spacing eliminates the 
“white” appearance so noticeable in 
columns that use standard machines. 
Words are seen as units rather than as 
strings of individual letters. 

The new method of justification—mak- 
ing right-hand margins come out even 
eliminates spacing between letters in 
words, and spaces only between words. 
The result is increased legibility, as well 
as a more attractive column. 

The new type face developed by the 
Vari-Type Corporation of New York is 
called “Tribune” news type, and is some- 
what larger than the body type normally 
used by the Chicago Tribune. The new 
type is 714, point, whereas the old face 
is 7 point. It differs from ordinary Vari- 
Type print face in that it is cleaner and 
sharper than the “round” type commonly 
used as a substitute for linotype. 

The new machine contains more than 
600 parts that are not included in the 
60 standard machines now in use. Its 
cost is about $2,700, as compared with 
$700 for a standard machine. 
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Mor and more new office equipment and supplies are being placed on the market and 
many companies are finding that office production and efficiency have increased with 
the installation of some of this equipment. Watch this department for the latest in 
forms, furniture, machines and similar items that can speed up work in your office 





Economy Hand Shaver 
For Small Users 


EDIPHONE Division of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., has introduced a new model 
Economy Hand Shaver, quiet and easy 
to operate. Enclosed in a cabinet, the 
shaver has the same precision top plate 
as the Edison Mercury Shaver. A con- 
venient drawer catches the wax chips. 
The belts used are standard on the 
Master, Mercury, and Utility shavers. 
The hand shaver is recommended where- 
ever a small number of cylinders is used 
daily. 


Alphabetical, Numerical, 
Monthly or Daily Sorter 


SORT-O-FILE enables clerks to sort 
alphabetically, numerically, by month or 
by date. Because of the lightweight 
aluminum dividers clerks can sort with 
one hand. Model L31 will hold letters, 
invoices, large order forms, ledger sheets, 
etc., up to 10 inches wide. Checks, sales 
slips, delivery tickets, cards or papers 
up to 6 inches wide can be sorted in 
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Model C31. The snap-on desk rack holds 
either sorter from either end at angles 
from 15 to 45 degrees. Sorters and desk 
racks are all-metal, enameled gray. 
Sorters have polished surfaces. The desk 
rack is wrinkle finish. Both models are 
414, by 1 by 21 inches (full length not 
shown). Associated Industrial Designers 
make this equipment. 


Letter Opener Speeds 
Incoming Mail 


NEWLY designed model of the USPM 
Letter Opener made by Commercial Con- 
trols Corporation has just three moving 
parts. Made of one piece aluminum alloy 
casting for dimensional stability, rigid- 
ity, quiet operation, and long life, the 
opener weighs only 28 pounds. The 
electrically operated machine opens mail 
of varying thicknesses as fast as the 
operator can feed it into the machine. 


New Model Electronic 
Transcriber 


ELECTRONIC reproduction; muting 
switch; silent back spacing; tone, volume, 
and speed control are features of Dicta- 
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phone Corporation’s new transcribing 
machine, Model BE. Designed primarily 
for use with Dictaphone electronic dictat- 
ing machines, Models AE and AT, the 
transcriber will reproduce acoustic re- 
cording as well. Surface voice has been 
reduced to a minimum, and other ma- 
chine noise has been filtered out. New 
amplifier warms up in a few seconds. 
With tone, volume, and speed control the 
operator can adjust the recorded voice to 
her ear and to her typing speed. Hearing 
tube weighs only 1.2 ounces. Either foot 
or hand control can be used with the 
Model BE. Later on a remote speaker 
will be available for use with this model. 


Protects Amount and 
Name at One Time 


SAFEGUARD Corporation’s new In- 
stant “K” Safeguard Checkwriter, pro- 
tects checks with one stroke of the handle 
as it prints the amount line and 
macerates both amount line and payee’s 
name in one operation. Ciphers print 
automatically, amount can be repeated 
without resetting, and all operating parts 
are in the same line of vision. Other 
features are horizontal and vertical scale 
for uniform check position, a capacity 
of $999,999.99, replaceable inking unit, 
and a gravity check feed. Each machine 
has a 2-year mechanical guarantee 
hacked by a $10 thousand alteration and 
forgery policy. Finish on the 814- by 
8%4- by 12-inch checkwriter is wrinkled 
and smooth maroon and gray enamel 
with nickel trim. 
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No hands... truly a great day for youth. 
An equally great day in Calculator design... 
no hands. There is a modern mechanical 


miracle in Friden’s Fully Automatic operation. 


Simply set your problem in the machine, touch ONE KEY 


and presto, the correct answer automatically appears in 

the dials. Yes... the Calculator, not the Operator— 

does the work. Solve your figure work problems with Friden 
Methods which deliver only useful accurate answers. 
Telephone your local Friden Representative for a demonstra- 
tion on your own work. If you’ve been struggling 


with obsolete calculating equipment remember to— 


REPLACE WITH FRIDEN. 








Friden Mechanical and Instructional 
Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada. 














| FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U.S. A.» SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Tally Board’s Electric 
Light Speeds Work 


AN ELECTRICALLY lit tally board 
throws a clear, light on tally sheets for 
speeding checking and entering, where 
there is little or no light, has been de- 
veloped by Clyne Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Using 3 standard flashlight cells 
and a heavy filament, 3-volt bulb, the 
Tally-Lite weighs only 24 ounces and fits 
in one hand. 





**Plug-In’’ Cartridge 
For Easy Recording 


A PORTABLE wire recorder, with a 
simple “plug-in” loading cartridge to 
eliminate handling wire, has been an- 
nounced by the RCA Victor Division of 
the Radio Corporation of America. 
Operation by 3 simple controls, imme- 
diate playback, and automatic erasure 
are other new features. The wire re- 
corder can be used for recording and 
reproducing sound for sales and other 
business activities. An induction trans- 
former can be installed to record tele- 
phone conversations. The recorder, in a 
streamlined black plastic cabinet, weighs 
less than 25 pounds including cartridge 
and microphone. The unit works from 
an ordinary light socket. 
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Template for Planning 
Store Layouts 


FOR PLOTTING store layouts Rapi- 
design offers the new No. 712 Store Lay- 
out Template, 514 by 914 inches. Scaled 
¥, inch to the foot, the template has most 
standard store fixture cutouts. Printing 
is on the negative side to prevent its 
wearing off. 


Diebold’s Latest Cycle 
Billing Equipment 


DIEBOLD, Inc., has introduced the s- 
drawer V-Line Cycle Billing Desk, Model 
78-38. The desk was designed after actual 
stuffing and billing methods were studie:|. 
The upper tier has 4 drawers with a 
63-inch capacity; lower 4 drawers 
have a 96-inch capacity. Two doubie 
storage drawers under the lower tier 
have a 55-inch capacity for inactive ac- 
counts. An all-steel work organizer ani 
letter tray attached to the desk top form 
16 filing compartments. Trays glide on 
roller bearings. By lifting the front end 
each tray can be removed for use at the 
posting machine, instead of stripping 
ledgers from the files and refiling them 
after billing. The compact steel unit is 
411% inches wide. 


Faster Typing with 
Finger Form Keys 


A PORTABLE typewriter with several 
improved features has just been pro- 
duced by the Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany. Finger form keys are constructed 
to follow finger contours and give greater 
finger clearance for typing comfort and 
accuracy. The speed spacer is built right 
into the frame. Another new device 
simplifies ribbon changing. The portable 
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has “Magic” margins, automatic paper 
lock, “touch control,” and other Royal 
features. Designed by Henry Dreyfuss, 
the 1948 Royal will be available in the 
new Quiet De Luxe and Arrow models in 
two-tone gray and black finish. 


Tri-Poster Handposts 
3 Records at Once 


WITH TRI-POSTER, multiple posting 
machine recently bought by Visible Index 
Corporation from Cummins Business 
Machines, three or more records, random 
or coordinated, of equal or different size, 
can be handposted at the same time. 
Combined with VISIrecord, the Tri- 
Poster provides a complete record-han- 
dling system. 


Electric Eraser for All 
Types of Drawing Paper 


BALANCED and shaped to fit the hand, 
the new Handee electric eraser makes 
erasings on all types of drawing paper. 
Chicago Wheel and Manufacturing Com- 
pany makes the 12-ounce eraser. 
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Shortam’s must be slipping— 


Folks in the office opposite say the Shortams 


aren’t busy, stall around halt the morning!... 


Fact is, business was never better. The mail’s so 


heavy in the morning the Shortam brothers must 


wait for inquiries and orders to be distributed... 


What they really need is a PB MailOpener! 


.--Opens hundreds of letters a minute, with rotary 


shears that shave off envelope edges, spare the 


contents ... Efficient, quiet, durable, MailOpener 


speeds mail distribution—and your business day! 


Call any PB office, or write for illustrated folder! 


MAIL 


A PRODUCT OF 


OPENER 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 2138 Pacific St., Stamford, Connecticut 


. originators of the postage meter .. . 
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BUILD YOUR BODY 
AS YOU SIT 
Custom-fitteed DO/MORE 
chairs are designed for 
restful relaxation without 
slumping. They encourage 
good posture, which helps 
retard fatigue, improves 
personal appearance. Thou- 
sands of business and pro- 
fessional men are enthusi- 


for the FREE book- astic users of DO/MORE 


~2 —— chairs which provide all- 


Appearance.” day working comfort. 


DO/JMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
DEPT. 303, ELKHART, INDIANA 


RE’ SEATING 
D Mm SERVICE 








Offices in 63 cities in U. S. and Canada 


Sturdy: Low-priced: Weight 12 Ibs. 
Easy to learn: New back transfer device 
speeds up calculations 
ASK FOR BULLETIN NO-33 


Bee S 





@ Automatic total and non-add key 

@ Automatic subtract key 

@ Repeat and multiply key 

@ Credit balance @ Electric @ Quiet 


ASK FOR BULLETIN NO-35 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS. FOR U.S.A 


IVAN SORVALL, INC. 
210 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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*“The building of improved human relations is no part-time assignment any longer 
it’s a full-time job for a person who lives it and sleeps it and eats it,’’ says Robert 
Newcomb, Newcomb & Sammons, employee publication consultants. The informed 
employee is best, and if management doesn’t talk, he’ll listen to somebody else 





They Have No ‘“Beef’’ at Swift & Company 
With Annual Report's Record Sales 


Swift & Company required 
more than $5 million daily in 
1947 to buy the livestock and 
other raw materials and sup- 
plies needed to operate the 
business, but total sales for the 
year amounted to $2,248,766,- 
634, Payrolls exceeded $4 mil- 
lion each week. These figures 
were a part of the information 
issued recently in Swift’s an- 
nual report to employees. 

The report showed that 79.3 
per cent of all the money re- 
ceived by the company from 
sales of its products was used 
to buy raw materials, princi- 
pally livestock. Employees re- 
ceived the next largest segment 
of sales income—9.7 per cent. 


Expenses for supplies, trans- - 


portation and other items and 
taxes accounted for 10 per cent, 
leaving 1 per cent as net earn- 
ings for the year. 

How the company’s pension 
plan was liberalized in 1947 
was explained. During the 
early part of the year deduc- 


Free Transportation 
Used to Attract 
New Employees 


Free transportation from 
main bus and street car lines is 
one of the incentives used by 
the Container Corporation of 
America to get new employees 
for its main offices in Chicago. 

A recent classified ad in a 
Chicago newspaper read: “Act 
now to get the job that offers 
the following security: <A 
steady job in a year round in- 
dustry, excellent wages, $44.20 
per week to start, with auto- 
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tion from company pensions of 
one-half the monthly Federal 
old age and survivors insurance 
benefits was discontinued. Later 
the pension plan was further 
amended, this time to provide 
increased opportunity to qualify 
for pensions. Men who were not 
over 45 and women not over 40 
years of age at the time of em- 
ployment can now qualify if 
they have completed 20 or more 
years of continuous service be- 
fore they are 65 (men) and 60 
(women). Previously the plan 
required that employees have 
20 years of continuous service 
before reaching the ages of 60 
for men and 55 for women. 

Company policy with respect 
to pension credits for veterans 
of the last war is to give 
pension credit for the period 
they were in war service. This 
is computed by taking an 
average of the wages or salary 
they were receiving when they 
left and the wages or salary at 
which they returned. 


matic increases to top rate; 
experience not necessary. Paid 
vacations. Paid holidays. In- 
surance plan. Most modern 
cafeteria. New locker rooms. 
Location near loop. Company 
furnishes transportation to and 
from Michigan Avenue bus or 
Grand Avenue street car. 
Apply 9:00—4:30. Container 
Corporation of America. White- 
hall 4000. 404 E. North Water.” 

The company offices are only 
a few blocks from these main 
transportation lines, but auto- 
mobiles will meet girls at these 
points to give them a ride to 
work. Men have to get there 
the best way they can as they 
are not included. 


A Hotpoint appliance specialist gives a lecture-demonstration 
at training school for home economists and sales demonstrators 


Training School at Hotpoint Emphasizes 
Actual Work with Major Appliances 


gin about the middle of April. 

Instructors include Hotpoint 
Institute home economists with 
specialized knowledge of vari- 


The third in a series of train- 
ing classes emphasizing actual 
work with major kitchen and 
laundry appliances is _ being 
completed this month at Hot- 
point Institute in Chicago. 

The classes are attended by 
demonstrators, sales persons, 
home economists, and equip- 
ment specialists from all over 
the country. Held in Hotpoint’s 
kitchen laboratories and test 
rooms, the classes were de- 
signed to acquaint trainees 
with complete performance of 
each appliance in addition to 
providing practical product in- 
formation. Classes are limited 
to about 20 persons so that each 
student can get, the most out 
of the demonstrations. The 
school is offered once each 
month for 10 months, sessions 
being suspended during the 
summer. The next class will be- 


ous appliances. Students are 
thus assured of thorough train- 
ing in each class. 
Lecture-demonstrations and 
workshop experience are sup- 
plemented with individual con- 
ferences and field trips to see 
actual installations of the 
equipment. The group also 
takes trips through the fac- 
tories to view the manufacture 
of the appliances. Commercial 
cooking equipment is demon- 
strated at the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company’s_ galley 
which was recently completed. 
There is no charge for the 
course. Registration is made 
through any Hotpoint dealer or 
through the main offices at 5600 
Taylor Street, Chicago 44. 
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Story of United Aircraft Told Through 
Its Stockholders and Employees 


Companies interested in im- 
proving employee publications 
can gain some practical pointers 
by looking over recent issues of 
The Bee-Hive, published by 
United Aircraft Corporation, 
East Hartford, Connecticut. 

The publication recently won 
a national award when it was 
judged tops among many hun- 
dreds of leading company 
magazines throughout the 
United States by Dill & Collins 
division of the Mead Corpora- 
tion. This award was based on 
excellence of layout, printing, 
content, and appearance. 

In a recent issue, devoted en- 
tirely to word-and-picture 
stories of United stockholders 
and employees, company of- 
ficials state: “Here at United 
Aircraft, we deal primarily in 
the design and production of 
aircraft, aircraft engines, and 
propellers. Nevertheless, we try 
never to lose sight of our most 
valuable resource — our own 
people. This issue of The Bee- 
Hive is an attempt to tell the 
story of United Aircraft in 
terms of our people, both our 
workers and our stockholders.” 

Since the working structure 
of every company is built on a 
triangle made up of its em- 
ployees, stockholders, and cus- 
tomers, United’s company 
magazine does an excellent job 
of interpreting two important 
factors in any human relations 
program. 

United further explains the 
purpose of this issue: “Any 
discussion of an alliance of 
men and women, who have 


pooled their talents, energies, 
and money in one project as 
they have at United Aircraft, 
requires, if only for a moment, 
a glance at a few statistics. 
“The figures form an essen- 
tial frame — 24,000 employees, 
38,000 stockholders, capital in- 
vestment of $4,600 for each 
worker, $75,000,000 going out in 
wages this year, 8,800 machine 
tools in operation, $997,086,000 
in sales for the first 6 months 
of 1947, with profits in that 
period of 31% per cent. Put to- 
gether, they tell a story as de- 
cisively as does a geologically 
revealing rock. 
« “The mathematical annual 
report and interim statements 
by indirection told a little of 
these facts. The balance sheet 
said whether or not the arith- 
metic of an airfoil, the kinetics 
of an aircraft engine, the 
metallurgy of a propeller, or 
the hovering propensities of the 
helicopter were as good and 
durable as any other aircraft 
builders were making in this 
country and abroad. The yearly 
statement quite often (but not 
necessarily) said implicitly that 
the men and women whose 
work it analyzed had_ the 
energies and skills to compete 
in a highly complex industry. 
“Say, however, that you 
selected at random 40 or 50 
men and women, about equally 
divided between stockholders 
and workers, found the time to 
sit down and talk to them, what 
sort of supplementary footnote 
to the framework of figures 
would emerge?” 


Enrollment at General Motors Institute 
Indicates a Demand for Dealers 


To develop present dealer- 
ship personnel, General Motors 
dealers have enrolled nearly 
3,000 service managers, ap- 
proximately 5,000 service sales- 
men and 1,200 sales managers 
in intensive training programs 
that are being conducted in the 
United States and Canada. 

With an eye to the future, 
many G.M. dealers are pro- 
viding themselves with a nu- 
cleus of young men qualified 
for potential jobs of respon- 
sibility in the various dealer- 
ships by sponsoring over 600 
students in General Motors In- 
Stitute’s 2-year dealer coopera- 
tive program. Both the dealer 
and the student participate in 
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this program. The student is 
sponsored by a_ dealership 
where he spends alternate 8- 
week periods at work that is 
coordinated with his educa- 
tional and training program at 
the institute. 

The student’s first year is 
devoted to basic training in 
dealership management, auto- 
motive construction, mathemat- 
ics, English, physics, and blue- 
print reading. The second year 
develops the student in the 
technical operation of the busi- 
ness or in sales management. 

Applications for enrollment 
in the dealer cooperative pro- 
gram are now being accepted 
for the spring term. 








Disabled Veterans at Work 


Disabled veterans’ capabilities are being overlooked by a 
majority of employers, according to a nation-wide survey of 
one thousand manufacturers employing 330,000 workers. 
The survey was made by the Disabled American Veterans. 


Of the plants checked, 55 per cent have no disabled 
veterans employed, although they are proving themselves 
valuable employees in the 45 per cent of the plants where 
they constitute 2 per cent of the total payroll. Of the firms 
that employ disabled veterans, 24 per cent have job-match- 
ing programs—programs of matching the capabilities of the 
veterans with the requirements of specific jobs. 


Plants with job-matching programs show the highest per- 
centage of employed disabled veterans, and the attendance 
record of the men was much higher here than in plants with 
no such programs. Nineteen per cent of the plants stated 
the work of disabled veterans is not suitable. 








Essick Employees on Weekly Pay Basis 
Get More Liberal Sick Leave Plan 


Employees at Essick Manu- 
facturing Company in Los 
Angeles who are paid on a 
weekly basis receive straight 
time for any absences less than 
a week that are caused by sick- 
ness. The pay policy was an- 
nounced as an addition to the 
company’s plan in the employee 


handbook, You, Your Job and 
Your Company. No deductions 
will be made the first week. 

The policy, however, covers 
only those workers with 1 year’s 
service with the company. The 
standard sick leave policy does 
not become effective until the 
8th calendar day of illness. 


Assets of Profit-Sharing Fund Show 
Twelvefold Increase in 5 Years 


Assets of $531,935 were re- 
ported recently to 400 members 
of the Profit-Sharing Fund of 
Argus, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, at the annual meeting. 
This is a twelvefold increase 
over the $43,014 in assets in 
1942 at the end of the fund’s 
first year of operation. 

Employee contributions of 
$52,969, company contributions 
of $72,172, and interest on in- 
vestments and other income of 
$13,162, increased the fund by 
$138,303 during the fiscal year 


It's Back to School 
At Owens-Illinois 
For Secretaries 


Secretaries from branch of- 
fices of the Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company met recently in 
Toledo for the first in a series 
of informational meetings. De- 
veloped as an outgrowth of the 
sales training program for re- 


ended July 31, 1947 and earn- 
ings amounted to about 5.9 per 
cent. A 5 per cent dividend on 
2,000 shares of Argus Employ- 
ees’ Profit Sharing preferred 
stock added $10,000 to the 
1947 total. Company payments 
into the fund were about $1.40 
for every employee dollar. 

The fund was established in 
1941 to provide financial se- 
curity for retiring employees. 
Membership is open to em- 
ployees with 3 years’ consecu- 
tive service at Argus. 


turned war veterans, the course 
will acquaint the girls with de- 
tails of the background and 
operation of the company. 
The first program covered 
the historical and corporate 
background of the company, a 
discussion of personnel policies, 
outline of the sales organiza- 
tion, production, and manufac- 
turing. The secretaries visited 
the Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
exhibit where they observed 
recent Fiberglas developments. 
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NOW YOU CAN GET THE 
WATTS 1948 


GOVERNMENT 
APPROVED Ey 


WITHHOLDING STATEMENTS 


\ ‘> Snap-Apart Style 


e Employer's name, address and identification 
number imprinted on all copies. 

Interleaved carbon easily snapped out, no car- 
bon to insert and remove. 

¢ Available in 3, 4 and 5 part sets. 

© Made in individual sets, also strips of 4 sets 
on a sheet. 


(s To assure that employees get the 
correct original and duplicate 
copies, their two copies are held 
= by special stub at the 
right. 


¢ Important information and instruc- 
tions are printed in red. 
e Specially designed opaque Win- 
dow Envelopes, to fit WATTS 
L W-2's available at low cost. 


NO INCREASE IN PRICES 
Send for price list and samples. 
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Records 
this easy, low cost way 


There’s no simpler way to dispose of 
noncurrent files than to slip them into 
Liberty Storage Boxes which can be 
stacked for possible future reference. 


Low in cost. Made of strong, finest 
quality jute corrugated fibre-board, 
Liberty boxes protect records from 
dirt, moisture and spillage. 23 standard 
sizes for every kind of business form, 
Libertys come flat . . . make up in a 
jiffy . . . with labelling strips ready 
to attach. Sold by leading stationers 
everywhere. Write us for valuable free 

klet, “Manual of Record Storage 
Practice.” 


* SPECIAL OFFER: 


Attach $1 and this ad to 
your letterhead and we 
will send sample letter-size 
storage box, postpaid. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Dept. 310 © 720 S. Dearborn St. © Chicago 5 
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Besiness TIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 


| either the company or editor. 


It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 


| sue many find supplies of the 


various booklets are exhausted. 





381. THE FARIES LINE. This catalog 
(No. 48) describes the complete line of 
Faries Manufacturing Company’s desk 
lamps, floor lamps, industrial light 
brackets, metal shades, and flexible arms. 
Prices and shipping weights are included. 


* * * 


382. VUE-FAX, THE ‘NEW VERTI- 
CAL VISIBLE RECORD-KEEPING 
SYSTEM. This folder gives all pertinent 
facts about this visible record-keeping 
file system which utilizes the Vue-Fax 
Porto-File, Posting Table, and Porto- 
File Stand, as equipment, and Vue-Fax 
forms with diagonal, horizontal, and 
vertical margins to facilitate finding 
material. Offered by Federal Business 
Products, Inc. 


383. WHAT MAKES AN OFFICE 
CLICK. There is, according to this 
booklet, a vast amount of difference in 
the way offices operate. Some are chaotic, 
confused, hurried. Others seem to run 
with clock-like efficiency. The booklet 
begins with a discussion of some of the 
most important factors in operating a 
smooth running office and ends with a 
presentation of the New Lincoln Effi- 
ciency line of space-saving office furni- 
ture. Any office executive interested in 
putting more people to work in the same 
space, or in relieving crowded conditions 
in his office will be interested in this un- 
usual brochure from Commercial Furni- 
ture Company. 


384. DITTO MODEL D15 BOOKLET. 
How the new direct process duplicator 
makes 100 and more copies per minute is 
shown in this folder from Ditto, Inc. 
Sixteen features of the new D15 are 
pointed out. Duplication of drawings in 
color is explained, too. 


385. TYPING PERFECTION WITH 
QUIET. Executives who need typing 
perfection and want quiet will find this 
new booklet interesting. Remington 
Rand’s Noiseless typewriters offer pres- 
sure printing, end-of-page indicator, re- 
movable platen, pressure dial for extra 
carbons. Other benefits from using 
Remington Noiseless typewriters are ex- 
plained. Mailing the return card attached 
to the booklet will bring your secretary 
a copy of “How to Be a Super-Secretary.” 


* * * 


386. PEG-BOARD ACCOUNTING. 
Comptometer operators will hum, “Peg 
o’ my Heart,” while working with the 
Comptometer-Peg-Board combination. 
This brochure tells how sales, payroll, 
cost, material, expense, incoming orders, 
and stock control can be analyzed simply 
and quickly with this system. Other ap- 
plications of the new Felt & Tarrant 
Manufacturing Company product are 
mentioned in the booklet. 


* - oo” 


387. GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR 
COMPANY REPORT. A. G. Becker & 
Company, investment service, has pre 
pared a report on Géillette’s standing, 
background, distribution, advertising 
program, and operating record. A 10- 
year record of earnings and dividends is 
included. The booklet tells about the 
purchase of the Toni Company, manu- 
facturer of a home permanent wave kit 
and creme shampoo, and what it means 
to stockholders. 


388. KEEP 1000 THINGS AT YOUR 
FINGERTIPS! As the booklet states, 
“Only imagination limits office, club, or 
home use for Wheeldex ‘Cub.’” No 
bigger than your phone, the “Cub” keeps 
information handy for instant and con- 
stant reference. Many uses for the 
portable filing device are listed. 


* ¥* * 


389. THE RICHARDS COPY- 
HOLDERS. New booklet illustrates 7 
models of Richards copyholders for use 
with typewriters, books, calculating ma- 
chines, IBM key punch machines, etc 
Advantages of the aluminum copyholders 
which use no desk space are listed. Also 
pictured is the Richards desk card file 
featuring one hand operation. 


* * * 


3810. HOW WOULD THIS LETTER 
BE HANDLED IN YOUR OFFICE’ 
Cover of this brochure reproduces 4 
letter asking many different questions, 
ruling out sending the usual form letter, 
and making a dictated answer com 
plicated and time-consuming. Auto-typist 
comes up with the answer to the dilemma. 
The booklet explains how the push but- 
ton Auto-typist produces individually 
typewritten letters for as little as 2 
cents each. 
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3811. A YARDSTICK FOR EXECU- 
TIVE INCENTIVE PLANS. So much 
interest was evidenced in a talk by Lee 
H. Madden, vice president of Business 
Research Corporation, that the company 
reprinted his speech. Given before the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
the talk deals with executive incentive 
plans, their general purposes, common 
difficulties, and basic requirements. 


* * * 


3812. SOUNDSCRIBER ELECTRONIC 
DICTATING EQUIPMENT BOOK- 
LET. Four steps to speed correspondence 
are outlined in this booklet about 
SoundScriber. Advantages of recording 
on and transcribing from the plastic, 
unbreakable discs are brought out. For 
example, 30 minutes dictation can be 
recorded on each 77-inch disc. Smaller 
dises are available for shorter letters. 
Quick memos or confidential matters 
need never be transcribed. On the last 
page several users tell the SoundScriber 
features they find most helpful. 


* * ” 


3813. CARD INDEX AND FILING 
SUPPLIES CATALOG. If you need 
index cards from self-indexed tab cards 
to those made to order or a complete 
filing system, this booklet from Filing 
Equipment Bureau will intrigue you. 
Other products such as vertical, card, 
and bifocal guides are also pictured. 
Photographs of actual FEB installations 
show its line of equipment and supplies 
for banks and libraries. 


* * * 


3814. WHAT CAN MUZAK DO FOR 
MY BUSINESS? Boom Electric and 
Amplifier Company, Inc., answers this 
question and many more in its new 
booklet. What Muzak is and how it works 
are explained. Muzak offers specialized 
programs for each type of business. A 
chart shows how planned music _in- 
creased efficiency by comparing produc- 
tion before and after music was in- 
troduced. Booklet also points out the 
difference between play and work music 
and their effect on listeners. 


* * * 


3815. TAXES AND PROFIT-SHAR- 
ING PLANS. Charles D. Spencer & 
Associates, Inc., publisher of Employee 
Benefit Plan Review, received so many 
requests for information on profit-shar- 
ing plans that one of its attorney writers 
wrote this 16-page booklet. The brochure 
defines the United States Treasury ap- 
proved profit-sharing plans under which 
both the employers and employees are 
given favorable income tax treatment. 


* * * 


3816. THE MACHINE TO COUNT ON. 
Facts about the dependability and use- 
fulness of Original-Odhner calculating 
machines are presented in this broad- 
side. Complete descriptions and price 
list for standard and special models 
made by Ivan Sorvall, Inc., are given. 
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Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead, and mail to the 
Editor, AMEertcan Business, 4660 Ravens- 


wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


. Faries Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill. 


. Federal Business Products, Inc., 
90 Gold St., New York 7. 


. Commercial Furniture Company, 
2739 Chicago Ave., Chicago, III. 


. Ditto, Inc., 2250 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago 12, Il. 


. Remington Rand Typewriter Divi- 
sion, 315 Fourth Ave. New 
York 10. 


. Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., Comp- 
tometer Division, 1735 N. Paulina 
St., Chicago 22, Ill. 


387. A. G. Becker & Co., 120 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago 3, III. 


388. Wheeldex Mfg. Co., 53 Park Row, 
New York 7. 

389. The Richards Copyholders, 2258 N. 
Vernon St., Arlington, Va. 

3810. American Automatic Typewriter 
Company, 614 N. Carpenter St., 
Chicago 22, Ill. 


3811. Business Research Corporation, 79 
W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Tl. 


3812. The SoundScriber Corporation, 146 
Munson St., New Haven 4, Conn. 


3813. Filing Equipment Bureau, Inc., 27 
Melcher St., Boston 10, Mass. 


3814. Boom Electric and Amplifier Co., 
Inc., 1227 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago 7, Ill. 


. Charles D. Spencer & Associates, 
Inc., 166 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Tl. 


. Ivan Sorvall, Inc., 210 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10. 


me SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 


Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds 4%” to 


” 


3”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 


service. 


ae—> WITHOUT OBLIGATION <~«« 


iny sample submitted will be shredded to your 
specification and returned. Without obligation. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 





PHONE PRIVACY 
Office Quiet — Better Hearing 
“‘Hush-A-Phone”’ 
Models for E-1 and F-1 Handset 
Phone; Pedestal Phone; Switch- 

board and Dictating Machines. 
New “Wave-Filter” 
Model intensifies your 
voice many times. 
HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 
43 W. 16th St., N.Y. 11 








Please Mention 
“American Business” 


When Writing to Advertisers 











LETTERHEADS / lowest prices 


in U. S. Only $225 per thousand 


Our mass production method 


terheads at prices far below 


paying. Let 
gives you highest quality let- Just pin your 
coupon below for complete de- 


prove this. 
letterhead to 


those you are accustomed to tails, quotations, and prices. 


FREE NEW ~— FOR YOUR LETTERHEAD 


i UNIVERSAL. LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


We design a new letterhead 
or redesign your old one free. 
All work created by artists | 
who specialize in Letterhead 
design. Send letterhead today. , . 
No cost or obligation. | NAME 
UNIVERSAL LITHOGRAPHING ADDRESS 
COMPANY I 


4303 Diversey, Chicago 39, Ill. 


4303 Diversey Blvd., Dept. 33, Chicago 39, Il. 
I [] Please instruct your Let- [] Please quote prices on 
terhead Clinic to redesign 
our enclosed letterhead. 


thousand letterheads like 
sample attached. 


ZONE STATE 





¢AN YOU IMAGINE? 


“ing for only $47.50 complete with sup- 
plies! Ask to see HEYER Lettergraph. 
Write for catalog and name of nearest Dealer 





Cut Costs With 
Dartnell Forms 


Save Time and Money 


SaLesMAN’s APPLICATION BLianx—Used 
by more than 3,000 concerns to find weak 
points in applicants for positions as 
salesmen. A four-page form embodying 
the best features of many forms. 81x11 
inches. 


GeneraL Application BLrank—A stand- 
ard form widely used for employing 
office and salaried workers. A four-page 
form that is searching without being 
inquisitive. 81% x 11 inches. 

Expense Account Forms—Preferred by 
some accounting departments to expense 
books, because they are easier to audit 
and file. Weekly, 81% x 11 inches. 
Avtomosite Expense Booxs—Accordion 
fold books arranged so that a salesman 
can keep current day on top, making it 
easy to jot down expenses. Vest pocket 
size. 

Avto Expense Bianxs—Arranged for 
salesmen using company cars or their 
own cars on an allowance basis. 81x11 
inches. 

SatesMEN’s RerereNce Forms—Simpli- 
fied form for sending out to names of 
previous employers and references given 
by persons seeking employment as sales- 
men. 81/, x 11 inches. 


Write for FREE Samples 
e 


Dartnell Corporation 
Publishers 


4660 Ravenswoop Ave., Cuicaco 40, ILL. 
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NEW BOOKS 


COMPENSATING THE SALES 
FORCE. Dartnell Report 566. This is 
not a book in the usual sense, but a 
loose-leaf report in a ring binder, the 
material for which was gathered, com- 
piled, and edited by the Dartnell 
Editorial Staff. 

It is the most recent study available 
on the subject and is based on a current 
survey of the plans, policies, and methods 
of more than 300 companies. One of the 
most important facts revealed by the 
report is the figures on beginning sales- 
men. A previous study made in July 
1946 showed that beginning salesmen 
were paid an average of $2,500 at that 
time. Today, the report reveals that the 
figure has jumped to $3,081, which is an 
increase of $581 in 18 months. 

Experienced salesmen’s earnings are 
down a trifle since the 1946 study was 
completed. Then experienced salesmen 
were earning, on an average, $6,177, 
while today’s earnings average $6,081. 
The report states that the chief reason 
for the slight decrease is probably due 
to the number of salesmen added in the 
18 months who have not, as yet, developed 
full earning capacity. Probably many 
men who were employed then and now 
by the same companies are now earning 
more than in 1946. 

Included in the report is a chart show- 
ing the sales compensation plans of 309 
companies in many different lines of 
business. The facts included are: Method 
of payment, average earnings, range of 
earnings, rate for starting salesmen, 
when plan was installed, supplementary 
benefits, provision for windfall orders, 
time of settling drawing accounts. 

Every factor in devising and ad- 
ministering a sales compensation plan is 
discussed in the report, and many well- 
known sales executives for some of 
America’s best known and best managed 
companies contribute their experience to 
it. Split commission problems, incentive 
plans, salary and commission plans, 
automobile expense allowances, fixed 
allowance expense plans, quota plans 
which dovetail with compensation plans, 
incentives for supervisory personnel, 
current tendencies to reduce expense and 
commission rates because of inflation— 
these and many other factors in bringing 
expense plans into mesh with today’s 
sales economy are included in the com- 
prehensive report. Many exhibits, charts, 
and statistical tables which enable the 
sales executive to check his own com- 
pensation plan against many others, at 
many different levels, are included. The 
report ends with the prediction that it 
may become necessary to include sales- 
men in various incidental or supple- 
mentary benefit plans which are now 
being extended to plant and office work- 
ers on a rather wide scale. The Dartnell 
Corporation. $7.50. 





PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. By Edwin E. Ghiselli 
and Clarence W. Brown. Both the 
authors are faculty members of the 
University of California. The theme of 
the book is that the best way to achieve 
increases in production and improve- 
ments in the adjustment of employees to 
their jobs and work is through under- 
standing the worker as an individual. 

The authors disagree with a rather 
widely held conception of the American 
workman. Many experienced executives 
feel that 90 per cent of workmen are 
devoid of promotional possibilities. That 
is, they are content to get by with as 
little work as possible, want to assume 
no responsibility, and are, as a result, 
unfit for promotion. 

This opinion, which does seem rather 
an indictment of workmen, is not held 
by Ghiselli and Brown. They believe that 
this old concept of the potentialities of 
workmen must be broadened. They «lo 
not agree that promotion should be re- 
stricted to the top 5 or 10 per cent. 

This attitude, we think, is typical of 
the approach to all the problems dis- 
cussed in the book. It shows a greater 
confidence in employee ability and 
potentiality than is generally held. As a 
result we think the book is worth careful 
study by all personnel and other execu- 
tives who want to know more about new 
concepts in relations between manage- 
ment and the rank and file. 

The book is heavily documented, and 
many authorities have been drawn upon 
to prove points and to support the text. 
This careful, scholarly study will bring 
new understanding of human problems 
in business to anyone who reads it. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. $4.50. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT COOPERA- 
TION. By E. J. Lever and Francis 
Goodell. This is a treatise on JPC (Joint 
Production Committee) and how the 
idea works. Almost the entire book is 
devoted to methods of organizing and 
maintaining a joint production commit- 
tee to increase production, control waste, 
reduce accidents, and promote a better 
relationship between management and 
employees. 143 pages. Harper & 
Brothers. $2.50. 


MAN ALIVE. By Robert E. Moore. The 
remainder of the title of this book is “in 
the greatest profession in the world.” 
Mr. Moore has turned out a small, brief, 
well-written plea to the effect that sales- 
manship is a great profession. He calls 
it a guide to successful salesmanship. 
The first chapter consists largely of 
testimony from a number of well-known 
sales managers to the effect that being 
a salesman is practically like living in 
paradise. There is an excellent chapter 
on the value of advertising to salesmen, 
and the entire book is better than most 
books on salesmanship. Consider it for 
distribution to salesmen, for use at sales 
meetings and conventions. It is not a 
comprehensive treatise or textbook, but 
its point of view is sound and there are 
many interesting anecdotes in its 216 
pages. Harper & Brothers. $3. 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Executives Wanted 








SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500—$35,000 
If you are considering a new connection 
communicate with the undersigned. We 
| offer the original personal employment 
| service (38 years’ recognized standing and 
| reputation). The procedure, of highest 
ethical standards, is individualized to your 
| personal requirements and develops over- 
| tures without initiative on your part. Your 
| identity covered and present position pro- 
| tected. Send only name and address for 
details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun 
Bldg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. | 











Steel Signals 





THIS 
CARD 
OF 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 


Ansonia, Conn. 





New & Used Business Equipment 


Postcard Advertising 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
Or want to sell? We buy, sell or trade all kinds 
of office equipment, specializing in rebuilt 
visible filing equipment, such as KARDEX, 
ACME, GLOBE-WERNICKE, Y&E, INTER- 
NATIONAL, and other makes, also visible 
supplies. We handle fireproof files, safes and 
vertical filing equipment in all types and sizes, 
new and used. All used equipment fully recon- 
ditioned and guaranteed. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, Box 552, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 


Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 





Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Illinois 








Branch Office Services 


Ask for illustrated folder. PROTECTION 
INCORPORATED. Transportation Building, 
Montreal, Quebec. 




















PLEASE MENTION 
“American Business” 
WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
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Fifbenvon coat coll 
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Unbreakable spring jaws 

clamp them firmly to cards but 

permit removal or rearrangement. 

Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red- 
insertable tabels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S.and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 


Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
50,500 used by Shapleigh Hardware Co., 
St. Louis 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mir., Box 615, Exeter, Nebr. 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 
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HAT happens to business this fall will de- 
pend, more than is generally realized, 
upon what Congress does about rearmament. 
The recent turn in foreign affairs has created 
a situation, the results of which will probably 
affect the course of business far more than any 
domestic factor. If Congress accepts Secretary 
Marshall’s view that the foreign situation has 
become “very, very serious,” it may vote to 
carry out the proposed program for building 
and manning 35,000 war planes. That pro- 
gram would have right-of-way over any other 
production. It might very well mean the re- 
imposition of the excess profits tax, price and 
wage controls, allocation of scarce materials, 
and a reshuffling of our labor supply. Net re- 
sult, business-wise, would be still higher prices, 
drying up of venture capital, and an epidemic 
of labor disturbances which would make those 
of 1940-1941 seem pale indeed. And there will 
come to all of us the gnawing fear of the shoot- 
ing war which so often follows an armament 
race. It is not a cheering outlook. It is to be 
devoutly hoped that some other solution for 
“containing Russia” will be found. But if there 
is no other way, and the national security calls 
for arming ourselves as we never armed be- 
fore, then we can be sure American business 
and American labor working together will re- 
peat the job they did in 1941-1945. 


The Worry Habit 


War talk is always bad for nerves. People 
in and out of business are already worrying 
about what will happen to the country in the 
event of an atomic war. They are worrying 
about their youngsters being sucked into it. 
They are worrying about the economic con- 
sequences of one war bill piled on top of an- 
other. They are worrying about whether busi- 
ness could survive another war. People are 
great worriers, as Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, 
minister of New York’s Marble Collegiate 
Church, told the New York Sales Executives 
Club. “The four great enemies of the human 
race,” he said, “are fear, worry, sorrow, and 
anger.” The medical association of the state of 
California declared that one-third of the people 
of California are sick—actually sick—because 
of worry. “We Americans,” Dr. Peale pointed 
out, “have become expert in technology, in 
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sales work, in production, in distribution, and 
in finance, but we are the greatest dubs in the 
world when it comes to the greatest of all arts 
—the art of how to live.” And how does one 
acquire the art of worry-free living? By re- 
membering that worries fall into three groups: 
40 per cent relate to something that happened 
in the past; 50 per cent relate to something 
that might happen in the future; 10 per cent 
relate to matters about which you could do 
something. There may be some justification 
for worrying about the 10 per cent. But the 
40 per cent we can forget because it is past. 
The 50 per cent we can skip because the odds 
are that it will never happen. Do your bes! 
with what you have today, and with God’s help 
you will have the power to grapple with to- 
morrow when it comes. 


Business Baiters 


A former member of President Truman’s 
‘abinet told a group of businessmen the other 
day that the coming political campaign would 
be the “dirtiest” of all. What he meant was 
that business baiting in the old FDR style 
would highlight the campaign. And there are 
straws in the wind to give body to the predic- 
tion. It seems too bad that the campaign to 
elect a president of the United States requires 
tossing dead cats around and undermining the 
reviving confidence in business. But if such is 
to be the program, then it behooves business- 
men to avoid giving the smear squads aid anc 
comfort. That seems to be exactly what the 
steel companies have done by an ill-advised in- 
crease in prices. Admitting that the new prices 
applied only to products on which the mills 
were losing money, and from a business stand- 
point the raise was justified, it has turned ou! 
to be bad public relations and bad polities. I' 
gave the smack-business bloc in Congress whai 
they so badly needed—a peg of steel on which 
they could hang their unsavory program. The 
antitrust division of the Justice Departmen’ 
can be counted upon to keep the issue in th: 
headlines until the campaign gets under way. 
The steel makers would probably have bee 
money ahead by taking the loss a few months 
longer. Most of them seem to be doing fairl) 
well. It is no time for businessmen to rock 
any boats.—J.C. A. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 





